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LATIN CHURCH OF THE EARLY CRUSADES 


MATTHEW SPINKA 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


With the conquest of Jerusalem on July 15, 1099, the pre- 
liminary objective of the First Crusade was attained. The 
victors who owed their astonishing success largely to negative 
factors—disunion and weakness of the Islamic forces—were 
thereupon confronted with the formidable task of consolidating 
their possessions and securing their power against Turkish 
counter-attacks. 


This larger task comprised the ecclesiastical settlement as 
well. Its accomplishment, however, depended upon the con- 
cept of the relations of the Crusaders with the Byzantine 
Empire. In accordance with the oath of fealty exacted from 
all leaders of the Crusade by Emperor Alexius I, such recovered 
territories as had formerly bélonged to the Empire were to be 
restored to it. The terms of the oath were not denied by the 
Crusaders. Raymond of Aguilers reports that Count Raymond 
de St.-Gilles opposed Bohemund’s retention of Antioch on 
the ground that ‘““We swore to the Emperor upon the Cross of 
the Lord and the crown of thorns, and upon many other sacred 
objects, that we would not retain without his will any city or 
fortress of all that belonged to his Empire.’* Nevertheless, 
after the capture of Antioch, the oath of allegiance was in the 
end repudiated. With the exception of Raymond de St. Gilles, 
count of Provence, who alone remained faithful to his word, 
all the rest of the leaders henceforth proceeded to act on the 
assumption that they owed no obligation to Alexius, and that 
whatsoever their trusty sword had carved out for them was 
their own as a part of the Latin domains. Whether by way 
of justification, or as actually reporting the mind of the leaders 
at the time, the reason given for the repudiation of the oath 


1 Raimundi de Aguilers, Historia Francorum (Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, 
Historiens occidentaux, Paris, 1866,) III, 267. 
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was the Emperor’s alleged failure to aid the Crusaders during 
the siege of Antioch. The anonymous author of Gesta Fran- 
corum reports that a council having been held by the leaders, 
it was decided: “If Bohemund can acquire the city either him- 
self or with the aid of others, we will give it to him freely, 
on condition that if the Emperor should come to our aid and 
should carry out the agreement which he promised and swore 
to us, we will return it to him by right. But if he does not 
do this, let Bohemund keep it in his power.’ It is indeed 
probable that the Emperor harbored an acute distrust of the un- 
desired and undesirable vassals who had thrust themselves up- 
on him in such an unceremonious and threatening manner. His 
refusal to help them in their dire need may be looked upon 
as an indication of his secret hostility toward them. The charges 
of his flagrant acts of enmity must, however, be traced to a 
large extent to the “whispering campaign” conducted by 
Bohemund during his sojourn in Europe in 1105, when he was 
collecting an army against Alexius. The hostility toward the 
Emperor was so pronounced that when he offered to join the 
Crusaders in their march upon Jerusalem in 1099, they all, with 
the sole exception of Raymond de St.-Gilles, refused the aid.* 


The breach between the Crusaders and Alexius had an 
important bearing upon the ecclesiastical settlement of the 
conquered territory. Had the oath been observed, the Byzan- 
tine church presumably would have been accorded hegemony in 
the restored territories. Under the changed conditions, the 
church of the Western conquerors assumed a privileged po- 


sition as a matter of course. 


The church, on its part, entertained startlingly inordinate 
ambitions in regard to the conquered domains. What the exact 
objectives of Pope Urban II in the realm of ecclesiastical policy 
were, is difficult to say. As reported by Archbishop Balderic 
of Dol, the pope’s speech at Clairmont stressed the necessity 
of liberating the oppressed Eastern Christians, ‘our Christian 
2 Bréhier, L., ed., Histoire anonyme de la premiére Croisade (Paris, 1924), 102. 

But Raymond of Aguilers asserts that Count Raymond de St.-Gilles refused 
to make the promise. 


3 Grousset, R., Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem (Paris, 
ce. 1934), I, 137-38. 
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brothers,”* and Urban’s own instructions to the Crusaders 
affirmed that “we devote ourselves largely to urging the princes 
... to free the churches of the East.”* Presumably, the papal 
legate, Bishop Adhemar du Puy, had some instructions re- 
garding this important matter. Unfortunately, the good bishop 
died shortly after the capture of Antioch, on August 1, 1098, 
and the instructions were apparently buried with him. The 
clergy who accompanied the host to Jerusalem presumably did 
not possess or follow any papal directions. Under these con- 
ditions, it is difficult to judge whether or not the policy of the 
clerical faction which gained the upper hand after the capture 
of the city was in accordance with the original papal intentions. 
At any rate, when on July 23, 1099, the chiefs assembled to 
elect one of their number to rule the new Latin state, a group 
of clergy appeared at the conclave to present their protest. 
Archbishop William of Tyre summarizes their arguments to 
the effect that “since spiritual affairs are worthier than the tem- 
poral,” the clergy should first elect its patriarch and then the 
choice of the secular ruler should follow.’ Albert of Aix makes 
it plain that the clerical party aimed at nothing less than the 
creation of an ecclesiastical principality similar to that of the 
papal states, in which the patriarch should be the supreme 
overlord, while the secular chief should occupy a_ distinctly 
secondary position.’ 


This audacious proposal quite naturally angered the as- 
sembled lay leaders. Brushing the arrogant demand aside, 
they proceeded with the election of their chief. This honor 
was conferred upon Godfrey of Bouillon. But he refused to 
assume the royal crown and title, contenting himself with the 
modest designation of “dux gratia Dei ecclesiae S. Sepulcri 
nunc advocatus.” 


In the meantime, the clerical faction proceeded with the 
election of their patriarch. The person chosen is spoken of 
unfavorably by several historians, such as the astute and politic 


4 Krey, A. C., The First Crusade (Princeton, 1921), 33. For an attempt to 
reconstruct Urban’s plan, ef. Frederic Dunealf’s ‘‘The Pope’s Plan for the 
First Crusade’’ in Paetow, Louis J., ed., The Crusades and Other Historical 
Essays (New York, 1928), 44-56. 

5 Ibid., 43. 

6 William of Tyre, Historia rerum in partibus transmarinis gestarum (Recueil 

des Historiens des Croisades, Historiens occidentaur, Paris, 1859), I, 364. 

Ibid., IV, 489. 


~] 
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William of Tyre,’ and pious Raymond of Aguilers; it was 
Arnulf Malecorne, formerly tutor of William the Conqueror’s 
daughter. The election was engineered by Bishop Arnulf of 
Marturano, Tancred’s chaplain, who aimed at the archbishopric 
of Bethlehem as the reward for his services. Raymond describes 
the event as follows: “At this time Arnulf, chaplain of the 
Count of Normandy, was elected patriarch by some; but the 
good [clergy] opposed it not only because he was not a sub- 
deacon, but especially because he was of priestly birth and was 
accused of incontinence on our expedition, so much so that they 
shamelessly composed vulgar songs about him. But, led on 
by such ambition, and not revering canonical decrees, nor re- 
garding the infamy of his birth and conscience, he stirred up 
the people against the good [clergy] and had himself raised 
upon the patriarchal seat with hymns and chants and the great 
applause of the people.’”” It must be remembered, however, 
that Raymond was not an impartial witness; for Arnulf had 
earned for himself that chronicler’s enmity by discrediting the 
story of the Holy Lance. Moreover, the new patriarch had 
been elected in the absence of Raymond de St.-Gilles, who never 
acknowledged his patriarchal status, for which, by the way, he 
never received papal approval. However, Arnulf did not long 
retain his exalted position, for upon the arrival of Archbishop 
Dagobert of Pisa, he had to yield the see to the latter. 


The thesis of the ecclesiastical party—Jerusalem is second 
Rome; therefore, it should be under the supreme ecclesiastical 
eee - 
jurisdiction and the Holy Land another papal state’—found 
a vigorous and much more successful exponent in Dagobert, 
archbishop of Pisa. This ambitious and energetic prelate, the 
chief inspirer of the Pisan crusading expedition, reached Lao- 
dicea in September, 1099. He had been appointed by Urban 
II at the Council of Bari in October, 1098, to succeed Adhemar 
as papal legate." Even on the voyage to the Holy Land his 
forces engaged in pillaging some Greek islands on the pretext 
8 Ibid., I, 369. 

9 Raymond (Recueil Hist. occidentaur) III, 302; the anonymous author of Gesta 
Francorum regards him as a good man: ‘‘Similiter elegerunt patriarcham 
sapientissimum et honorabilem virum nomine Arnulfum.’’ Bréhier, L., op. cit., 
208. 

10 Grousset, op. cit., I, 189-90. 


11 Hagenmeyer, H., ‘‘Chronologie de la Ire Croisade’’ (Revue de l’Orient Latin), 
No. 428; also Leib, B., Kiev et Byzance (Paris, 1924), 296. 
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that the inhabitants had attacked them. Bohemond of Antioch 
was not slow in recognizing the importance of the Pisan naval 
forces for the conquest of Laodicea, and in exchange for the 
archbishop’s aid, promised the ambitious prelate his own 
support in securing for him the patriarchate of Jerusalem. 
Since Bohemond and Baldwin of Edessa had not yet fulfilled 
their vow of visiting the holy places, they seized upon this 
opportunity to accompany the Pisan archbishop to Jerusalem. 
The three, with their retinues, reached the holy city in De- 


cember, 1099. 


With his heart set upon the patriarchal dignity, and with 
the powerful aid of Bohemond and Baldwin who seemed to 
have imposed their will upon Godfrey,” Dagobert found a 
way to realize his project. He easily procured the deposition 
of Arnulf on the ground of uncanonicity, and then, de communi 
omnium concilio.”’* he was placed on the patriarchal throne. 


Thereupon followed a most astounding ceremony, the 
legal meaning of which is all too plain. Godfrey and Bohemond 
humbly knelt before the new patriarch to be invested by him 
with their respective territories.“* This meant nothing less than 
the setting up of an ecclesiocratic régime, on the theory that 
the patriarch was the vicar of Christ, the supreme ruler of 
the Holy Land.” This principle of government, although theo- 
retically affecting both Jerusalem and Antioch, in reality had 
far more effect upon the former than the latter. The patriarch 
lived in the immediate proximity of Godfrey, while Antioch 
was not even ecclesiastically subject to Jerusalem but had its 
own patriarch who traditionally ranked higher than the Jeru- 
salem primate. Besides, for Bohemond the ceremony had the 
additional value that it regularized his title to the principality, 
12 Secunda Pars Historiae Hierosolimitanae (Hist. occid.), III, 550, mentions 

Bohemond and Baldwin in connection with the election of Dagobert, but not 
Godfrey; but Fulcher of Chartres speaks of Godfrey first: ‘‘et patriarcham in 
ecclesia Sansti Sepulcri tam dux quam ceteri optimates praefecissent, . . .’’ 
Fulcheri Carnotensis, Historia Hierosolymitana (Recueil, Hist. occid.), III, 366. 
On the other hand, Albert of Aix bluntly ascribes the election of Dagobert to 
bribery—‘‘Great gifts which gained for him Bohemond and Baldwin.’’ Albert 
of Aix, Book VII, chap. 7. 

13 William of Tyre (Hist. occid.), I, 387. 

14 ‘‘Praedicto ergo viro Dei in sede colocato, tam dominus dux Godefridus, quam 
dominus princeps Boamundus, his regni, ille principatus hwmiliter ab eo susceperunt 
investituram.’’ William of Tyre, op. cit., 387. 

15 Grousset, op. cit., I, 195. 
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for hitherto there were some—Raymond de St.-Gilles, for in- 
stance—who withheld their recognition from him on the ground 
that the principality should have been restored to Alexius I. 


The subordination of the secular to the ecclesiastical rule 
could not but produce dangerous friction. The new feudal 
states—for such they soon became—had supreme need of de- 
fense against the ever-present threat of Turkish attacks. What 
was needed under such circumstances was above all a general 
submission to the ruler’s authority and power. The divided 
authority prevailing in Jerusalem almost invited attack. Ac- 
cordingly, a conflict between Godfrey and Dagobert was soon- 
er or later inevitable. The forceful patriarch did not propose 
to remain supreme in name only: he demanded from Godfrey 
the surrender of Jerusalem with the Tower of David, and Joppa. 
After temporizing, Godfrey, finally, on Easter, 1100, yielded on 
condition that the deed take effect only when he, Godfrey, should 
be able to conquer one or two other cities from the Turks. But 
in case he should die without issue prior to that time, the 
cession should become effective immediately."* On July 18, 
1100, Duke Godfrey died during an epidemic, and the deed 
granted on Easter became effective. 


The duke’s death was a signal to a party opposed to the 
settlement to attempt its overthrow. In defiance of Godfrey’s 
last will, in which the grant of Easter, 1100, had been reaffirm- 
ed, they invited Count Baldwin of Edessa, Godfrey’s brother, 
to seize possession of Jerusalem. In the meantime, they forcibly 
occupied the Tower of David, from which Dagobert failed to 
dislodge them. Thereupon, the patriarch sent a letter to his 
trusted friend, Bohemond of Antioch, requesting him to in- 
tercept Count Baldwin and to come to his aid to Jerusalem.” 
Munro calls particular attention to the fact that the letter con- 
tained not a word which could be interpreted as offering the 
rule to Bohemond. But this time Dagobert was unlucky: his 
messenger had fallen into the hands of Raymond de St.-Gilles’ 
people and the message never reached its destination. More- 
over, Bohemond shortly after was taken prisoner by the Danish- 
16 William of Tyre, op. cit., I, 388-89. 

17 Ibid., 405-6. The genuineness of this letter has often been disputed, but Munro 


accepts it as authentic. Munro, D. C., The Kingdom of the Crusaders (New 
York, 1935), 70. 
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mand Turks and for the next three years was held captive. 
Baldwin reached Jerusalem about November 9. He was re- 
ceived by the entire populace, Latins as well as Greeks, Ar- 
inenians, Jacobites, and Samaritans, ‘“‘as their king and lord.” 


The popular manifestations in favor of Baldwin spelled 
the doom of the ecclesiocratic ambitions of Dagobert. The lat- 
ter had naturally absented himself from the welcoming proces- 
sion, and had taken refuge in the church of Mount Zion. Bald- 
win at first wisely refrained from a struggle with the patriarch, 
and the latter was politic enough to seek reconciliation with 
the victorious de facto king of Jerusalem. As a result, Dago- 
bert consented to crown Baldwin. The ceremony took place 
on Christmas, 1100, in the Church of the Virgin in Bethlehem. 
Why Bethlehem rather than Jerusalem? Was it a compromise 
on Baldwin’s part in view of the patriarch’s refusal to crown 
him in Jerusalem? Albert of Aix offers the explanation that 
Baldwin did not wish to wear a golden and bejeweled crown 
where his Lord had worn a crown of thorns.*® But it is sig- 
nificant that the new ruler never officially used the title “King 
of Jerusalem” till a number of years later. Despite this con- 
cession, however, Baldwin from the first asserted the royal 
supremacy in the kingdom of Jerusalem, thus being its real 
founder, instead of Godfrey. Dagobert’s theocratic polity had 
endured but five months. 


Sooner or later, however, the deferred conflict between 
the two strong-willed personalities was certain to break out. 
This outbreak occurred in March, 1101, when the king charged 
the patriarch with treason for having requested Bohemond to 
intercept him, Baldwin, and to seize Jerusalem.” A council, 
convened under the auspices of the papal legate, Cardinal-bishop 
Maurice of Porto, pronounced the patriarch guilty of the 
charges, among which the most damaging was Dagobert’s 
alleged distribution of chips from the true cross. But Dagobert 
was able to effect a reconciliation with the king by making a 
contribution sorely needed for military purposes.” 


18 William of Tyre, op. cit., 410. 

19 Albert of Aix, op. cit., Book VII, chap. 43. 

20 Albert of Aix, op. cit., 538. As already mentioned, Dagobert’s letter to Bohemond, 
as incorporated by William of Tyre in his work, makes no mention of any 


seizure of Jerusalem. 
21 Ibid., 540-41. 
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The struggle broke out anew a few months later, when 
Baldwin was again desperately in need of money for his 
knights. Dagobert sent him the ridiculously small sum of 200 
silver marks, swearing that he had no more. Arnulf Malecorne 
assured the king that the patriarch had not told the truth. There- 
upon, Baldwin surprised the patriarch at a magnificent feast 
in honor of the papal legate, Maurice. After a fiery denuncia- 
tion of the prelate’s avarice, the king succeeded in securing a 
promise of support of thirty knights. But Dagobert even then 
paid nothing. The final rupture was reached when the king 
learned that the patriarch had received from Roger of Apulia 
a thousand byzantine gold pieces, to be divided among the king, 
the canons of the Holy Sepulchre, and the Hospitallers. The 
miserly patriarch kept the whole sum for himself. When in 
addition he refused to make restitution, he was promptly de- 
posed. 


This was not the end of the sordid business: Dagobert 
took refuge with his friend, Tancred, who ruled Antioch dur- 
ing Bohemond’s captivity. When in the autumn of 1102 Bald- 
win was hard pressed by an Egyptian army, Tancred, with 
Baldwin de Bourg and other chiefs, was willing to come to his 
aid only on condition of Dagobert’s restoration. The king 
yielded for the time being.** But as soon as the danger was 
past, he convened another council under the auspices of the 
new papal legate, Cardinal Robert of Paris, which was attend- 
ed by eighteen archbishops and bishops. This gathering de- 
clared Dagobert once more deposed. In the end, the latter left 
Syria in 1105, and accompanied Bohemond to the West. Hence- 
forth, the suzerainty of the kings of Jerusalem was never again 
seriously challenged. 


The imperious and dominating Dagobert was succeeded 
by a person harmless as a dove, if not as wise as a serpent. He 
was proposed by the former patriarch, Arnulf Malecorne, 
precisely because of his unworldly qualities, and proved accept- 
able to Baldwin for the same reason. This was Evremar (1102- 
08). However, he proved less pliable in Arnulf’s hands than that 
ecclesiastical politician had expected; accordingly, the latter 


22 Ibid., Book VII, chap. 62. 
23 Ibid., Book IX, chap. 14. 
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succeeded in turning the king against him. Moreover, the new 
patriarch had also to defend himself against Dagobert’s trumped 
up charges made before the papal curia. The latter was vic- 
torious in his suit, for Baldwin had failed to send his repre- 
sentative to Rome, and Pope Paschal II reinstated Dagobert 
in the patriarchal see of Jerusalem. But as the exulting 
Dagobert embarked at Messina for Palestine, he was overtaken 
by a sudden death. 


Upon Dagobert’s death, Evremar, who had gone to Rome 
to answer charges instigated against him by Arnulf with the 
king’s consent, succeeded in securing Pope Paschal’s favorable 
decision. Nevertheless, the latter judged it wise to refer the 
final decision to his legate, the aged archbishop of Arles, Gibelin 
de Sabran. Upon returning to Palestine in the legate’s com- 
pany, Evremar presented his case to a council convened by 
the legate. But the scheming Arnulf adroitly won the king’s 
and the synod’s rejection of Evremar’s claims, and engineered 
the election of the aged legate to the patriarchal dignity. 
Gibelin, who was favored by Arnulf by reason of his advanced 
age, held the office from 1108 to 1112. 


After the latter’s death, Arnulf Malecorne, who had been 
the power behind the patriarchal throne hitherto, at last realized 
his consuming ambition and became patriarch for the second 
time. He was the king’s man, thoroughly in harmony with 
Baldwin. William of Tyre, who hated Arnulf, never missed 
an opportunity to speak a harsh word about him in his Chronicle, 
and held him responsible for the king’s “bigamy.” The latter 
had divorced his Armenian wife and had married Adelaide, the 
widow of the Norman Count of Sicily, Roger I, while his form- 
er wife was still living. Besides, Arnulf was accused of 
habitual practice of simony. A papal legate deposed him on 
these charges in 1115, but the deposed patriarch went to Rome 
where he was able to persuade Paschal IT to reinstate him.” 
Nevertheless, he was obliged to promise to change his attitude 
toward Baldwin’s remarriage. In the end, the king was forced 
to repudiate Adelaide. Despite this incident in which Arnulf’s 
hand was forced by papal dictation, the patriarch was sincerely 
and zealously devoted to the policy of defending Baldwin’s rule 
against all encroachments—ecclesiastical and baronial. 


24 William of Tyre, op. cit., 499. 
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This harmonious relation between the church and the 
state was once more disturbed during the term of office of 
Patriarch Stephen de la Ferté (1118-30), formerly a baron 
of Chartres, who had become abbot of St. John at Vallée. He 
was a learned and worthy churchman who renewed, from a 
sense of responsibility for the interests of the church, the pre- 
tensions of Dagobert. He claimed Jerusalem and Joppa as 
subject to his rule alone, as provided for in the deed of cession 
granted by Godfrey. Had it not been for the speedy death 
of this conscientious champion of ecclesiastical claims to su- 
premacy, an open strife with the king could hardly have been 
avoided.” 


Fortunately, Stephen was succeeded by William of Mes- 
sines or Malines (1130-45) who once more resumed the policy 
of submission in matters political. Although “simple and but 
little educated,” as William of Tyre characterizes him, “he 
had the favor of the king, the barons, and all the people.”** 


The patriarch of the last days of the Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem was Heraclius (1180-87), who had formerly occupied 
the archiepiscopal see of Caesarea. The principal chronicler 
of the realm has very little good to say of him. Heraclius 
owed his elevation to the favor of the regent, Agnes of Court- 
enay, who ruled during the minority of her son, Baldwin IV 
the Leper. The new patriarch was handsome, a ladies’ man, 
less familiar with the Scripture than with women.” He 
contracted a liaison with a married woman, and after her hus- 
band’s death, openly installed her as his mistress in a magnificent 
mansion in Jerusalem, and had a child by her.” William of 
Tyre, who had been a candidate for the patriarchal office, and 
who had energetically opposed the candidacy of Heraclius on 
the ground of the latter's unworthy character, was excom- 
municated by the new patriarch. William appealed in person 
to the Roman curia, where he was received favorably. But 
before his case was decided, he was poisoned by a “physician” 
sent after him, according to Ernoul, by Patriarch Heraclius. The 
25 Ibid., 594-95. 

26 Translator of William of Tyre, op. cit., 598. 
27 L’Estoire de Eracles Empereur (Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Hist. 


occidentaux) II, 60. 
28 Ibid., 61. 
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same writer also reported that William had said that as one 
Heraclius (the Emperor) had recovered the Holy Cross, the 
other Heraclius (the patriarch) should again lose it. Within 
a year of William’s death the prophecy was fulfilled; Jerusalem, 
after the disastrous battle of the Horns of Hattin, was taken 
by Saladin in 1187. This was to all intents and purposes the 
end of the effective Christian rule of Jerusalem. 


Saladin accorded the Latins of Jerusalem most astonish- 
ingly mild terms of surrender, and treated them with con- 
sideration and humanity in sharp contract to the conduct of 
Godfrey in respect of the Mohammedan garrison and population 
in 1099. He “left four Frankish monks in the Church of the 
Resurrection in order to minister to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
after a little while the Patriarch of the Greeks received the offer 
of administrator of the church.”” 


The history of the Latin ecclesiastical settlement of Antioch 
and Edessa, owing probably to the fact that these territories 
lacked a historian comparable to William of Tyre, is not very 
extensive. As for Antioch, the situation there differed from 
that of Jerusalem mainly in the fact that the former possessed 
a large native population comprising particularly the Jacobite 
Syrians and Gregorian Armenians, as well as Orthodox Greeks. 
After the conquest of the city, the “Turks and pagans” were 
expelled. ‘The heretics, however, Greeks and Armenians, 
Syrians and Jacobites, we cannot expel,” the crusading princes 
reported to Urban II, pleading with him to come and to take 
personal charge of the expedition, since his legate, Adhemar 
du Puy, had died.* This is the first indication of a spirit of 
bigotry which is to be found in the relations between the 
Latins and the native Christians. It is possible that this pas- 
sage was interpolated into the letter under Bohemond’s in- 
spiration, in order to justify his design to gain recognition of 
his control of the city.” It is worthy of particular notice that 
according to some manuscripts the leaders requested the pope’s 


29 E. A. W., The Chronography of Gregory Abi’l Faraj (London, 1932), 
327 
, ‘ 
30 Hagenmeyer, H., Epistulae et Chartae ad historiam primi belli sacri spectantes 
(Innsburck, 1901), 164. 
31 Leib, B., op. cit., 222-24. 
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aid not against the Turks, but against the native Christians and 
the Greek emperor. This, however, is also regarded by some 
scholars as a late interpolation.” 


But despite dubbing the naiive Christians “heretics,” the 
ecclesiastical policy of the Crusaders was at first surprisingly 
tolerant. The conquerors had been received by the native 
Christian population with enthusiastic joy. The Greek patriarch 
of Antioch, John IV, who during the siege had been subjected 
to cruel torture, having been bound and exposed on the walls 
to the hazards of the Crusaders’ attacks, was treated by the 
Latins after the conquest with great honor. Moreover, instead 
of electing a patriarch of their own, the conquerors acknow- 
ledged John as their patriarch, restoring him to his see “cum 
multo honore.” William of Tyre expressly states that this was 
was done for the sake of observing the canonical rules: ‘““Nostrae 
vero latinitatis patriarcham, eo vivente qui pridem 1bi ordinatus 
fuerat, eligere vel consecrare non praesumpserunt, ne duo unum 
et eumdem obtinere thronum viderentur, quod mantfeste contra 
sacros canones et contra sanctorum constituta Patrum esse 
dignoscitur.”** Moreover, they restored the basilica of St. 
Peter which had been converted into a stable by the Turks, and 
embellished it anew with icons ornamented with gold and 
silver taken from the spoils. The sees under the patriarch’s 
jurisdiction were quite numerous, the number given being 153. 
The Latins refrained from appointing Latin bishops in place 
of Greek occupants, contenting themselves with the filling of 
vacant sees. 


The remarkable moderation of the Latins is difficult to 
understand. The simplest explanation would be to assume 
that the Crusaders at the time still regarded themselves as 
bound by their oath to restore Antioch to the Byzantine Em- 
peror. This interpretation is in accord with the sentiment ex- 
pressed in a letter written to Pope Urban II on September 
11, 1098, urging him to come personally to Antioch to take 
charge of the expedition: ‘Moreover, most holy father, you 
ought to separate us, sons obedient to you in all things, from 
the unjust Emperor who has made us many good promises, 


32 Chalendon, F., Essai sur le régne d’Alexis I&* Comnéne (Paris, 1900), 205. 
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but has not at all carried them out. For he has caused us all 
the ill and hindrance which he could.’’** Since the Latins re- 
garded the Greeks and other native Christians as “heretics,” 
it could be only the oath given the Emperor which prompted 
them to acknowledge the Greek patriarch of Antioch as their 
own. Two years later, when they had long ago repudiated the 
oath, the Latins no longer felt any scruples about getting rid 
of Patriarch John IV. Under the changed conditions, the 
Greek prelate found it exceedingly difficult to hold his post. 
William of Tyre describes it with studied understatement by 
saying that the patriarch, “videns ipse quod non satis utiliter 
praeesset Graecus Latinis, urbe cedens, Constantinopolim 
abiit.”** Thereupon, the Latins elected to the see the former 
chaplain of Adhemar du Puy, Bernard of Valence, who held 
the post from 1100 to 1135. 


It is interesting to note with what utter disregard of the 
supposedly autocephalous character of the ancient patriarchates 
of Antioch and Jerusalem the papacy treated these sees. They 
were looked upon as little more than archiepiscopal offices sub- 
ject as fully to the supreme jurisdiction of the pope as any of 
the Western sees. This is clearly indicated by the fact that 
the patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem were required to re- 
ceive the pallium from Rome. It is true that the patriarchate 
of Constantinople would have dealt with the other Eastern 
patriarchates in much the same fashion had they been wrested 
from the Turks by Byzantine arms. An illustration of this 
disregard of their autocephalous character is found in the 
manner in which the papacy handled the question of the dis- 
puted jurisdiction over the archbishopric of Tyre. This city 
was conquered by the king of Jerusalem in 1124. But ec- 
clesiastically, it had always been subject to the patriarchate of 
Antioch. For political reasons, the jurisdiction over a por- 
tion of it was thereupon claimed by Jerusalem, although some 
parts remained subject to Antioch. The second archbishop of 
Tyre, Foucher of Angouléme, complicated matters still more 
by refusing to receive the pallium at the hands of the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and departing for Rome where he received it 
directly from Pope Innocent II. Moreover, the latter inform- 
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ed the patriarch of Jerusalem that the archbishopric of Tyre 
was subject directly to Rome. This action divided the bishoprics 
formerly composing the archbishopric of Tyre into two 
groups: one, comprising the dioceses separated from the patri- 
archate of Jerusalem, and the other which had remained within 
the jurisdiction of Antioch. In order to reestablish the broken 
unity, the pope ordered the bishops of the latter dioceses to 
renounce their obedience to Antioch and to submit to Tyre.* 
3ut these bishoprics—Gibelet, Tripoli, and Tortosa—defied 
the papal order and continued their adherence to Antioch. 





Among the patriarchs of Antioch were men of as varied 
a type as those of Jerusalem. The aged Bernard of Valence 
proved a veritable tower of strength during the difficult 
period of the siege of Antioch in 1117. This Turkish aggres- 
sion was provoked by the ill-fated attack upon Aleppo under- 
taken by Roger of Antioch. The Sultan of Aleppo appealed 
to Il-Ghazi, emir of Mardin, and allying himself with a number 
of other Turkish emirs, invaded the county of Antioch. 
Roger lost his life in the battle, and the Turks besieged Antioch. 
Within the walls, the native Christians—-Armenians, Jacobites, 
Greeks—revolted and were ready to deliver the city to the 
Turks. It was at this critical juncture that Patriarch Bernard 
put himself at the head of the Frankish forces and held the 
city until the arrival of King Baldwin II, who relieved the 
hard-pressed Antiochene defenders. 


But Bernard’s successor, Raoul of Domfront (1135-39), 
was the type of prelate which reflects little credit upon the 
ecclesiastical establishment. He secured his elevation by popular 
acclamation, instead of synodical election; and did not at first 
trouble himself to ask for his pallium from Rome. Later he 
went to the papal curia and received the pallium from the pope. 
He was rude and domineering; William of Tyre said of him 
that he resembled a successor of Antiochus Epiphanes, rather 
than that of St. Ignatius.” As the price of aiding Raymond 
of Poitiers to secure possession of the principality of Antioch, 
Patriarch Raoul secured an oath from this prince to an arrange- 
ment by which the ambitious patriarch practically shared the 
government with the prince. Such a condition soon became 
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intolerable, and in the end Raoul was deposed by a synod pre- 
sided over by a papal legate (1139). 


An Arab historian tells a story of Prince Raymond’s harsh 
treatment of Patriarch Raoul (although the latter is not named) 
which is not confirmed by any other chronicler, although it 
bears intrinsic marks of authenticity. He wrote under the 
year 1137-38 as follows: 


A report was received that the lord of Antioch had arrested the 
Frankish patriarch there and had plundered his house. The reason 
for this was said to be that the king of the Greeks, when peace was 
established between him and Raymond, lord of Antioch, had stipu- 
lated as one of the conditions of peace that he should set up in An- 
tioch a patriarch for the Greeks, as had been the custom of old, but 
had lapsed in later years.** 


Whether Raymond actually complied with this condition 
imposed upon him by Emperor John II, is not known. But 
presumably he did; in that case it is not difficult to understand 
that the haughty Patriarch Raoul would protest so violently 
that he would have to be subjected to the rough treatment of 
which the Arab historian speaks. If a Greek patriarch had 
been appointed for Antioch, he did not long hold his office, 
for in the reign of Reginald of Chatillon the Greek emperor 
imposed a similar condition upon the former as the price of 
peace. 


That the relationship between the prince and the patriarch 
sometimes took on an aspect reminiscent of the treatment ac- 
corded at about this time by Henry II to Thomas a Becket 
may also be seen in the case of Raoul’s successor, Amalric of 
Limoges (1139-96). This unhappy episode occurred during 
the reign of the brutal and violent Reginald of Chatillon (1153- 
60), that reckless adventurer whose irresponsible exploits 
brought forth, probably more than any other provocation, the 
vengeance of Saladin upon the Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
caused its destruction. In 1153, Reginald married the widow 
of Raymond of Poitiers, Constance, and thus became the 
prince of Antioch. Patriarch Amalric had opposed this un- 
wise marriage of the heiress of the principality with an upstart 
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adventurer. When Reginald succeeded in his scheme despite 
the patriarch’s opposition, he took summary vengeance upon 
the prelate: he had Amalric scourged, and then tied him hand 
and foot and naked upon the highest tower. Having smeared 
honey on the patriarch’s wounds and head, he left him exposed 
to the torments of insects and the broiling sun. Finally, King 
Baldwin III of Jerusalem urgently ordered Reginald to release 
the prelate, who thereupon took refuge with him. 


This was not the last conflict of Amalric with the prince 
of Antioch. During the reign of Bohemond III (1163-1201), 
there arose another occasion for open breach: the prince had 
contracted a union with a certain Sibyl, sister-in-law of the 
Sire of Burzey. The Jacobite patriarch, Michael, calls her ‘a 
prostitute,’ and Bar Hebraeus uses even a stronger word in 
connection with her.*° The patriarch thereupon excommuni- 
cated the prince” or the priest who had performed the marriage“ 
and laid an interdict upon the city, having left it with his 
clergy. Bohemond retaliated by plundering the possessions of 
the church. In the end, the king of Jerusalem, Baldwin IV, 
intervened, and sent an embassy to Antioch consisting of the 
patriarch and other dignitaries. Baldwin III promised to put 
Sibyl away, and to restore the property taken from the churches; 
in return, Patriarch Amalric revoked his excommunication. 
But when the Jerusalemite embassy departed, Baldwin III con- 
tinued to live with Sibyl. 


The situation in Edessa differed considerably from that 
obtaining in the other two states held by the Latins. In the 
first place, its ‘conquest’? was not due to any overthrow of 
Turkish power, but was brought about through the friendly 
invitation of its Christian ruler, the Armenian curopalates 
Thoros (Theodore). The province of Osrhoene had been 
formerly a part of the Armenian possessions. Most of the 
territory, however, had been conquered by the Turks, and what 
still remained in the hands of the Armenians was in constant 
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danger of being seized by the two Turkish emirates—the 
Seljuq and the Danishmand. Despite this threat, such cities 
as Melitene, Edessa, and a few other places were still held by 
Armenian rulers. 


Accordingly, the appearance of the Crusaders upon the 
scene seemed nothing short of providential to these hard-pressed 
Christian rulers, hemmed in on all sides by their Mohammedan 
enemies. Thoros of Edessa, who had held the office of curo- 
palates under the Byzantine auspices, and when Edessa passed 
into Turkish hands was confirmed in the office of governor by 
the new masters, hastened to offer an alliance to the Crusaders. 
He sent a bishop with twelve other emissaries to the Crusaders 
in February, 1098, and as a result, Baldwin of Boulogne, the 
brother of Godfrey, was dispatched to Edessa with a small 
force. He was enthusiastically received by the populace com- 
posed of Armenians, Syrians, and Greeks, and led into the city 
by the clergy “cum tubis et tympanis, cum hymnis quoque et 
canticis spiritualibus.”** The aged Thoros, being ‘childless, 
went so far as to adopt Baldwin as his son and heir.** More- 
over, Baldwin later married an Armenian lady, Morphia, the 
daughter of Gabriel, the ruler of Melitene. This was no “con- 
quest” —it was a union of the Armeno-Frankish forces for a 
joint defense against the Turks. 


But this situation did not last long: within a month an 
uprising against Thoros, headed by an Armenian, Constantine, 
who however, was in league with Baldwin, drove Thoros with 
his forces into the citadel. The latter was willing to surrender 
the fortress on condition of being assured of his life. He was 
given the promise, confirmed by a most solemn oath. Never- 
theless, upon surrendering the citadel, Thoros was put to an 
ignominious death under circumstances which greatly compro- 
mised Baldwin.** In this way Baldwin became the count of 
Edessa. 


Since Edessa remained a predominantly Armenian city, 
and the Latins never formed a large contingent among the pop- 
ulation, the ecclesiastical situation reflected these conditions. 
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The Armenian and the Jacobite communions were far more 
important than the Latin and the Greek, and the chronicles 
dealing with the county of Edessa are full of detailed descrip- 
tions of events transpiring among these native Christians, 
to the relative neglect of the Latins. Baldwin showed himself 
solicitous for the welfare of the native Christians, and built 
new churches for them and endowed them generously. How- 
ever, the Latin tenure of this territory was comparatively short, 
being terminated by the conquest of the city by Zangi in 1144. 
Thereupon, the conditions under which the native Christians 
were living reverted to the state prior to the Crusaders’ con- 


quest. 


When and under what circumstances the ecclesiastical 
settlement of the Latin church in Edessa took place, we do 
not know. In fact, the only names of Latin prelates preserved 
in the chronicles are those of Benedict and Hugh II. Michael 
the Syrian speaks of Benedict as the first archbishop of Edessa.“ 
He is mentioned during the reign of Baldwin II (1100-18). 
Hugh was the last archbishop of Edessa, and it was under his 
leadership that the defense of the city against Zangi, in the 
absence of Count Joscelin II, was organized.“ It was in his 
power, by reason of his riches, to strengthen the defense im- 
measurably by paying the arrears to the soldiers and distribut- 
ing judiciously a largess among the other defenders. This his 
avarice did not permit him to do. “The prelate’s avarice be- 
came the cause of his death and the loss of the city.’** On 
attempting to escape from the city after its fall into the hands 
of the Turks, he was seized by them and put to death.” 


It is evident from the foregoing that the character of the 
Latin church in the territories conquered by the Crusaders dif- 
fered in no essentials from that of the mother church. The 
attempts made in the Kingdom of Jerusalem to make the 
church the overlord of the secular state, and thus in a measure 
to realize the aspirations of Pope Gregory VII, were no more 
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successful in the East than in the West. For the rest, the 
church soon learned to submit to the overlordship of the state 
in matters political. 


The conquest of the Crusaders confronted the church 
with an opportunity to work out some policy and technique by 
which it could secure the restoration of friendly relations with 
the various native Christian communions. Although a con- 
sideration of this subject has not been included in this study,” 
suffice it to say that in this respect not much of permanent value 
was accomplished. The relations with the Byzantine church 
grew, as a matter of fact, more embittered and_ ultimately 
reached the point of irreconcilability. As for the Armenians 
and the Jacobites, hopeful negotiations with them had _ been 
undertaken from time to time, and temporarily friendly rela- 
tions had been reestablished; but in the end no permanent re- 
sults were gained. The only lasting union effected by the Latin 
church with a native Christian communion occurred in the case 
of the Maronites. This group remained true to the union with 
Rome to the present day. 


50 Cf. my article on ‘‘The Effect of the Crusades upon Eastern Christianity’’ in 
the forthcoming volume entitled Environmental Factors in Christian History 
(Chicago, 1939). 








THE POLITICAL THEORY OF JOHN KNOX 


Joun R. Gray 


Princeton, N. J. 


No man was less suited to a life of affairs in church and 
state than was John Knox. Yet, by a curious trick of fate, 
he was forced by the exigencies of his times to assume the 
role of official prophet and leader of a whole kingdom. For 
there was no one else. 


The success of the Reformation not only in Scotland, but 
throughout Europe, depended on the defeat of the French 
Romanising faction in Scotland. Without Knox’s energy and 
indomitable will, and without his preaching gifts, the Queen’s 
party would have won and a Franco-Scottish “axis”? would have 
been formed in support of the Counter-Reformation. In these 
circumstances England, under the vacillating Elizabeth, could 
never have preserved her Protestantism, even if she had been 
able to maintain her independence. Knox was internationalist 
enough to realise these facts, as did some of the English states- 
men. Throckmorton, the English ambassador to Scotland, in 
asking Cecil for a favour for Knox, pointed out “of what im- 
portance the success of things touching religion in Scotland is 
for us.” 


In this crisis of British and European affairs, Knox stood 
forth as the champion of the fixed and invariable law of God. 
He indulged in no equivocation. He had no doubts. He saw 
his aim of a godly covenanted kingdom and pursued it with- 
out deviating to the right or to the left. His one end was to 
glorify God, and in the pursuit of this end as he saw it he 
was willing to sacrifice all other values or principles whatso- 
ever. 


Purely intellectual considerations, indeed, always irritated 
him vastly. Hence arose his strong distrust of universities 
which accorded so ill with his general enthusiasm for education. 
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“Above all things,” he wrote, “preserve the kirk from the bond- 
age of the Universities.” When his friend, John Craig, proudly 
produced the contract theory which he had learned at Bologna, 
Knox brushed it aside with the words, ‘Well, let worldly men 
praise worldly wisdom as highly as they please, I am assured 
that, by such shifts, idolatry is maintained and the truth of 
Jesus Christ is betrayed; whereof God will one day be re- 
venged.’* From such a man clearly no coherent and consistent 
political theory is to be expected, and none appears. Many 
previous writers, it is true, have failed to recognise this fact. 
Misled by the notion that Knox must have a political theory 
consistent in itself, without any theological reference, they 
have tried, by a sufficiently judicious selection of passages, to 
“tag” him with one or other of the classificatory labels current 
in political philosophy. 


R. H. Murray thinks that he is a “contract” theorist, not 
realizing that the bounds set by Knox on the queen were set 
not by the people but by God.* Miss Harkness finds in him 
“the unqualified assertion of the duty of armed resistance.””* 
Professor J. W. Allen, with whose picture of Knox that of 
Miss Harkness shows astonishing similarities, decides that 
Knox “broke finally with Calvin’s doctrine of submission,” 
and also suggests that Knox had a consistent and coherent 
theory of the right of rebellion. Even the learned Dr. A. J. 
Carlyle, basing himself somewhat insecurely on Knox’s words 
in an argument with Mary and in an academic disputation with 
Lethington, but mostly on a statement not by Knox but by John 
Willock, describes these as “important, unambiguous state- 
ments of the position of Knox, who not only defended the right 
of resistance and deposition in principle, but did much to carry 
it out in fact.” J. N. Figgis, surprisingly, makes an egregious 
blunder in trying to force Knox into a fixed and unpopular 
class among the Church-State theorists. He states, “His 
[ Knox’s] sense of the value of the particular religious society 
1 Knox, John, Works, VI, 619. 

2 Ibid., II, 460. 
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was as strong as that of the Jesuits: like them he employed 
the means recommended by Machiavelli to attain his ends: 
among these means murder and rebellion had a natural home 
in the Scotland of 1558-80." McCrie’s Life of John Knox is 
still standard despite the fact that it preceded Dr. Laing’s com- 
plete edition of the Works. Dr. McCrie makes no misstate- 
ments, but fails to develop Knox’s political theory at all ade- 
quately. Hume Brown’s has been the only worthy biography 
based on the complete edition, but he, too, neglects the political 
question to a large extent. Lord Eustace Percy’s recent John 
Kno.* is excellent, in that he recognizes the simple piety which 
is the key-note of Knox’s life. He also abstains from saying 
that Knox had a life-long developed political theory. He does, 
however, try to trace a consistent development of Knox’s po- 
litical thought from Erastian to revolutionary. This is more 
like the truth, but still tends to obscure the Reformer’s real 
attitude. I shall try to show that one might as well make Knox 
a divine right theorist as a revolutionary, a supporter of 
aristocracy as a contract theorist. Only by taking account of 
his religious position can one find any consistency in his po- 
litical pronouncements whatever. 


He was no political philosopher, systematic theologian, 
or ecclesiastical theorist. He was more like Luther, or George 
Wishart, his own predecessor, than he was like Calvin. He 
was primarily a preacher, a prophet, and seer. His was the 
prophetic demand which does not concern itself with the pos- 
sible and the impossible. He supplied the vision of a covenanted 
kingdom ruled by the Word of God, which more pedestrian 
but more realistic and practical politicians were to try to put 
in effect. He had no regard for minor considerations of 
theoretical consistency. He saw the end and he pursued it, in 
season and out of season, till his life’s end. 


What he has written or said about the state may be classi- 
fied under four headings, according as he is dealing with the 
function and duties of the king, of the nobles, of the people 
and of the church. 


With regard to the king, he normally conformed to the 
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Reformed creeds in their statement that the authority of kings 
or chief magistrates is of God. Respect for them he always 
enjoined. As a rule his advice is in the direction of complete 
and unquestioning obedience. ‘The authority of Princes and 
magistrates is of God, and therefore they ought to be honoured, 
feared and obeyed even for conscience sake.’’® Some of his 
utterances, indeed, might have come from James I and VI, or 
any other divine right theorist. James’ absolutist theories in 
government were more a development of, than a reaction from, 
the views he had imbibed from the kirk. Knox, as has been 
noted, would not accept the contract theory as put forward by 
John Craig and John Willock, his friends and colleagues. The 
only contract he could conceive of was that between God and 
king, and not between king and people.” 


His great fight was with the church which upheld the 
ultramontanist view of the Middle Ages, and he was keenly 
aware that the monarchy was necessary as a defense against 
the pope. Equally he opposed—as for example in his Answers 
to the Blasphemous Cavillations written by an Anabaptist— 
the anarchy desired by the antinomians. Against both ultra- 
montanist and Anabaptist, he elevated the power of the king. 
He was of opinion that the chief cause “why the Pope and his 
kingdom do hate and persecute us, is that we affirm that no 
power on earth is above the power of the civil ruler, that every 
soul, be he Pope or Cardinal, ought to be subject to the higher 
powers.””* “With Tertullian we affirm,” he goes on, “that 
the Emperor and every Prince within his own dominions hath 
his whole authority of God, and is inferior but to God only.””” 


Dr. McCrie has sufficiently disproved the charge of re- 
publicanism levelled against Knox by Dr. Roberston as by 
many high Anglicans of his own time.’ So little is known of 
Knox’s relation to Principal Major of Glasgow University 
during his undergraduate days there, that it is impossible to 
draw any deductions from Major’s known knowledge of, and 
sympathy with, the radical political views of Gerson and 
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D’Ailly. So much for Knox’s view of the king’s office and 
function as civil ruler." 


Equally high—or almost so—was the view which Knox 
had of the king’s functions with regard to religion. Even in 
his First Blast he writes, “It principally appertaineth to the 
King or Chief Magistrate to know the will of God, to be in- 
structed in His laws and statutes, and to promote his glory with 
his whole heart and study.”"* The king is thus given charge 
of the first table of the law with its religious regulations, as 
well as of the second with its criminal code. In 1558 he de- 
mands that all causes of heresy and all ecclesiastical causes 
be tried in secular courts, so that the tyranny of the prelates 
be bridled,”* and he quotes in support Moses’ jurisdiction over 
Aaron. In the Book of Discipline we find the same _ semi- 
Erastian note. “The office of the civil magistrate is not only 
to purge the church of God from all superstitions and set it at 
liberty from bondage and tyranny, but also to provide how it 
may abide in the same purity to the posterities following.” 
In his letter to the Queen Regent (1558), he tries to disabuse 
her of the notion that the care of religion is committed not to 
the civil magistrate, but to the bishops and estate ecclesiastical. 
“The negligence of bishops,” he declares, “will no less be re- 
quired of the hands of magistrates than the oppression of false 
judges.’"* He points out, in mediaeval fashion, that murder 
of the soul is a greater crime than murder of the body. At 
the same time he writes to the nobility, “This precept requireth 
not only that the king himself should keep God’s laws and 
statutes, but that also he, as the chief ruler, should provide that 
God’s true religion should be kept by the people, which, by God, 
was given to his charge. The reformation of religion, together 
with the punishment of false teachers, is within the power and 
duty of the civil magistrate.’”"* In another place he writes, 
“God hath placed kings to punish vice and maintain virtue. 
They should therefore admit no worship of God, but that which 
is commanded in Scriptures. For God, because of idolatry, 
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hath destroyed many kingdoms.””*° Even more clearly in favour 
of regal control of religion are these words in the Appellation, 
“it is lawful to God’s prophets and preachers of Christ Jesus 
to appeal from the sentence of the visible church to the knowl- 
edge of the temporal Magistrates, who, by God’s laws, are 
bound to hear their causes, and defend them from tyranny.” 
This he proved by citing Jeremiah’s appeal from the priests to 
the princes, and by Paul’s appeal to the emperor from the 
judgement of the religious rulers. So throughout the Appella- 
tion one finds that the ordering and reformation of religion is 
made especially to appertain to the kings, for the chief and first 
care of princes ought to be to promote the glory of God.” 


But it must be remembered that Knox thus elevated the 
office and rights of the king, partly as against Anabaptist 
anarchism no doubt, but chiefly to destroy papal absolutist 
pretensions. He used the idea of kingly supremacy to kill papal 
supremacy. When he found, however, that kings had the same 
tendency to “‘superbia,’ and the same desire to usurp the place 
of God as popes had, he proceeded to attack kingly supremacy 
just as vigourousty as he had previously attacked that of the 
popes. This he did, in the first instance, by an extension—by 
no means illegitimate—of Calvin’s doctrine of the ephors. 


So, to correct the picture of Knox as a divine right theorist, 
one must look at the place which he gives to the nobles in his 
political statements. Many writers show a certain disregard 
of the actual semi-feudal conditions which prevailed in Scot- 
land in Knox’s day. The Scottish nobles could and did have 
private armies. Within their own areas, they had undoubted 
rights of jurisdiction—rights which are assumed and allowed 
in all their dealings with the queen regent and the queen. The 
situation was fairly close to the conditions in Sparta as Calvin 
had described them, where the ephors shared control with the 
chief magistrate.** This fact Knox fully recognised and 
utilised as the following quotations show—especially the defer- 
ence to the “subjects” of the nobles. In his letter to the nobility 


20 The equation of idolatry with worship not commanded in the Scriptures is 
entirely characteristic. Cf. Works, III, 26. 

21 Knox, Works, IV, 472. 

22 Ibid., IV, 486. 

23 Calvin, Opera, Book IV, Chap. XX, Section XXXI. 
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of Scotland in 1557, Knox says, “For your subjects, yea your 
brethren are oppressed, their bodies and souls held in bondage, 
and God speaketh to your consciences, unless ye be dead with 
the blind world, that ye ought to hasard your own lives, be it 
against kings or emperors for their deliverance, for only for 
that cause are ye called. Ye are princes of the people, not by 
birth, but by reason of your office and duty which is to de- 
liver your subjects and brethren from all violence and oppres- 
sion to the uttermost of your power.’ Again: “To bridle 
the fury and rage of princes in free kingdoms and realms 
appertains to the nobility, sworn and born counsellors of the 
same, and also to the barons and people, whose votes and con- 
sent are to be required in all great and weighty matters of the 
commonwealth.” 


In view of these statements, it is not surprising that with 
regard to religion, Knox also gives the nobles a fairly import- 
ant function. In his Letter to the Nobility (1557) he had 
said: “The Reformation of religion and of public enormities 
appertains to more than the clergy or chief rulers called 
kings.”*° In consequence of his letter, the nobles made a band 
to protect their preachers “against Satan and all wicked power 
that does intend tyranny or trouble against the Congregation.” 
A year later Knox says, “We [i. e. the Congregation] wrote 
to the Queen Regent saying, ‘If we do not have the Word truly 
preached and the holy sacraments ministered to us, we will re- 
volt from our accustomed obedience.’”’ They signed the letter, 
“Your grace’s obedient subjects in all things not repugnant 
to God.”** When this failed of its purpose, a general invitation 
was addressed to all the nobles who had not joined the Congre- 
gation. In a letter in the preparation of which Knox, it may 
be assumed, had a large share, these nobles are assured that, 
“If ye obey the unjust commandments of wicked rulers, ye 
shall suffer God’s vengeance and just punishment with them.” 
“Therefore ye lords ought, all delay set apart, to provide for 
the reformation of religion in your dominions and bounds. For 
this obligation is not confined to kings.’** Already the re- 


24 Knox, Works, I, 272. 
25 Ibid., I, 411. 

26 Ibid., I, 272. 

27 Ibid., I, 326. 

28 Knox, Works, IV, 490. 
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former is tired of tarrying for the king. The leisureliness of 
the nobles was shortly to force him to appeal to that com- 
monality in whom the real strength of the kirk has ever since 
lain. The letter closes with the words, “Be not deceived, my 
lords, ye are placed in authority for another purpose than to 
flatter your king in his folly and blind rage; to wit, that as 
ye are bound to defend him in all things, which, by your advice, 
he shall take in hand for God’s glory; so ye are bound to correct 
and repress whatsoever ye know him to attempt expressly re- 
pugning to God’s Word, Honour and Glory. It is blasphemy 
to say that God hath commanded kings to be obeyed when they 
command impiety.’ 


In a sermon before Parliament in 1563 Knox said to the 
nobility, “Ask ye of the Queen that which, by God’s Word, ye 
may justly require, and, if she will not agree with you in God, 
ye are not bound to agree with her in the devil. ... And now, 
my lords, I hear of the Queen’s marriage. Whensoever the 
nobility of Scotland, professing the Lord Jesus, consents that 
an infidel be head of your sovereign, ye do, so far as in ye 
lyeth, to banish Christ Jesus from this realm, ye bring God’s 
vengeance upon the kingdom, a plague upon yourselves, and 
perchance ye shall do small comfort to your Sovereign.’ 
Having called in the monarch to defend the crown rights of the 
Redeemer against the pope, Knox was compelled to call in the 
nobles to defend the crown rights of the Redeemer against 
the king. 


But he was forced to go even further. There is some 
truth in Lord Percy’s statement that Knox was the first modern 
revolutionary, although not so much truth as most political 
philosophers imagine. The nobles were changeable, unreliable 
and mercenary, and just as apt as pope or king to absorb for 
themselves what belonged to Christ. In consequence, Knox 
called on the people to control both monarch and nobles, so lend- 
ing colour to the accusation that 


A Scot and Jesuit hand in hand 
First taught the world to say, 


29 Ibid., IV, 495-496. 
30 Ibid., II, 385-386. 
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That subjects ought to bear the rule, 
And monarchs to obey. 


With regard to the vocation of a subject, Knox is clear 
that the behaviour required from him on all normal occasions, 
(that is, where there was no question of religion,) is complete 
and unquestioning obedience. Respect for the powers that be 
he invariably enjoined. In his Summary of Balnaves’ Treatise 
on Justification, he writes, “The magistrates are called the 
sons of God, and should be obeyed in all things not repugning 
the command of God. The office of the subject is to obey his 
princes and rulers placed by Him, giving unto them honour, 
custom and tribute not requiring the cause why they receive 
the same, for that pertaineth not to the vocation of a subject.’ 
It is surely clear that Knox was no Hampden. Insofar as 
the Civil War in the succeeding century was political, social, 
and economic rather than religious, it is beyond doubt that 
Knox would have been a cavalier! In the Scots Confession of 
Faith (1561), prepared under Knox’s supervision, we read, 
“We confess and acknowledge empires, kingdoms. dominions 
and cities to be ordained by God. We further confess that such 
persons as are placed in authority are to be loved, feared and 
holden in most reverent estimation, because they are the lieu- 
tenants of God. Such as resist the Supreme Power do resist 
God’s ordinance and cannot be guiltless.’’” 


A rather different note with regard to the vocation of 
‘subjects is struck when Knox found the kings and nobles re- 
luctant to carry out the will of God for a reformation of re- 
_ligion, but eager rather to go “clean contrary” to it. Without 
apparently feeling any difficulty in making the transition, he 
called on the people to correct both kings and nobles. 


In his dispute with Lethington in 1564, he concludes, “that 
subjects not only may but also ought to withstand and resist 
their princes whensoever they do anything expressly repugning 
to God, his law or holy ordinance.”** Not only so, but subjects 
may execute judgement upon kings when they oppose God’s 
command in his law. If the king be a murderer, adulterer, 


31 Knox, Works, III, 26, and 27. 
32 Ibid., II, 118. 
33 Ibid., II, 450. 
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or idolater, he should suffer according to God’s law—not as 
a king, but as an offender, and the people may put the law 
into execution as the case of Uzzias is said to witness.** 
The people ought even to put their princes to death for open 
crime, especially if their crimes are such as are likely to infect 
others. ‘For a whole realm is punished if the ruler sin: be- 
‘cause the people either follow the ruler or allow him to con- 
tinue in sin and defile the land.” In 1564 Knox announced 
that, ‘“‘as the Queen is a slave of Satan, God’s vengeance hangs 
over the realm.”*’ Even as early as 1558 in his letter to the 
queen regent he had said, “Against God it is that, for the com- 
mand of any prince, however potent, men should commit 
idolatry and embrace a religion, which God hath not approved 
by His Word, or confirm by their silence the wicked and blas- 
phemous laws made against the honour of God’s majesty.”* 
“The eternal God has pronounced death to be the punishment 
for adultery and blasphemy. Kings are but His lieutenants 
with no power to give life where he commands death.’ Since 
idolatry or popery, and blasphemy or Anabaptism, are clearly 
worthy of death, according to God’s law, the sentence must be 
carried out even in the absence of righteous kings or nobles. 
Therefore, he concludes, “The punishment of idolatry, blas- 
phemy and other sins that touch the majesty of God doth not 
appertain only to kings and chief rulers, but to the whole body 
of the people, and to every member of them according to his 
vocation, and according to his opportunity.” 


From these quotations it is clear that Knox is not in- 
terested in the sovereignty of the people as such any more than 
he was in the absolute supremacy of the king or the constitu- 
tional powers of the nobles. He was interested only in the 
sovereignty of God, and was indifferent with regard to the 
servants He might use. 


Note that he nowhere proposes to punish heresy. That 
word had too unfortunate a connotation for him, with the 
memory of George Wishart’s martyrdom ever fresh in his 


34 Knox, Works, II, 452. 
35 Ibid., II, 426-427. 
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mind. The religious crimes he recognized were blasphemy 
under which all forms of Protestant heterodoxy were embraced, 
and idolatry which he reserved for Rome. These crimes, qua 
crimes, seemed worse to him than murder or adultery, al- 
though he indicted Mary of Scots on these last two counts 
-also. The penalties laid down in the Bible were clear. Among 
the common people, the sentence must be carried out by the 
civil magistrate. If the crimes were committed by nobles or 
by the sovereign, the penalties had to be exacted by someone. 
Knox was largely indifferent as to who that someone was, so 
long as he personally was not asked to do it. 


He explained away the counsel of repentance and sub- 
mission under an evil monarch which had been given by Calvin, 
Luther, Melanchthon and Bucer by saying, a) that it was 
only written against the Anabaptist denial of the righteousness 
of any magistrate and, b) that it was intended for Christian 
subjects, so few or so dispersed as to have no chance of success 
in attempting to carry out God’s law. But when the people 
of God are gathered into one commonwealth with force to re- 
sist, and to suppress idolatry, they must do so.” In 1559 in 
his Exhortation to England,” he had said that none who com- 
pel idolatry, should be allowed to reign and that those who 
actively oppose and destroy true religion should be put to death. 
When he came to power, he extended this argument to include 
the right of the subject to punish an idolatrous ruler, however 
willing she might happen to be to tolerate the Reformed faith.” 
“God demands,” he said, “not only that a man should avoid 
iniquity himself, but that he should oppose it insofar as in 
him lies—wherever it may be found.” Many other state- 
ments could be given showing how wide were the powers of re- 
bellion, and even of assassination which Knox allowed to sub- 
jects, under the sovereignty of God, in his attempts to control 
the backslidings of queen and nobles. Sufficient has probably 
been said to show that it was no theoretical right of rebellion 
he taught, but rather a practical duty of rebellion wherever no 
other means were available for the carrying out of what he 
conceived to be God’s will for his country. ‘Think you,” said 
Mary, Queen of Scots to him on one occasion, “think you that 
39 Cf. for his argument Works, II, 442. 
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subjects, having power, may resist their princes?” His reply 
was, “If their princes exceed their bounds, and do against 
that wherefore they should be obeyed, they may be resisted 
even with power. My travail is that both princes and subjects 
should obey God.’’*” The last sentence indicates the true nature 
of the ‘bounds’ he set to princes. It also contains almost all 
of his political philosophy, his views on church and state, and 
almost all his ethics and religion besides. ‘My travail is that 
both princes and subjects obey God.” 


It seems clear from his whole life and writings that had 
he found a prince to his mind, Knox would never have turned 
to his revolutionary theories, nor even have made use of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of the ephors. If he was naturally any- 
thing politically speaking, he was a monarchist rather than an 
aristocrat or the revolutionary he has so often been depicted. 


The fourth element in the state with which Knox dealt 
was, of course, the church. Here, too, the fair-minded reader 
finds some statements surprisingly out of accord with the usual 
picture of the Reformer. He was, of course, intensely theo- 
cratic, but as will already be clear he was not ecclesiocratic. 
The distinction is certainly valid and should be more frequently 
made. His desire was not that the church, but that God, should 
dominate the state. He knew too well what harm had come of 
making an identification between Christ’s kingdom and the 
kingdoms of this world. 


The church invisible, known only to God, he distinguished 
in typical Reformed fashion from all particular churches. True 
particular churches are distinguished by the three notes of true 


preaching of the Word of God, right administration of the 


sacraments of Jesus Christ, and upright ministration of 
ecclesiastical discipline.“ Neither antiquity, title usurped, 
lineal descent, nor multitude of men have anything to do with 
our discerning of a true church but only, as Knox says, “that 
it hears the voice of its own pastor, Jesus Christ, and would 
not hear the voice of a stranger, neither be carried about with 
every kind of doctrine.”** “There is no other burden laid on 


42 Knox, Works, II, 282. 
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our backs but what Christ laid, and where Christ is preached, 
his sacraments dispensed, and his word is made to rule, there 
is a true church.”*° That he was no bigot or biblical literalist 
in the application of this rule is proved by his remarks in his 
letter to Tyrie, the Jesuit, towards the close of his career. 
“We have no time vacant to compas countries to espy faults 
amongst the congregations. Nor have we time to consider all 
trifles that offend delicate men, who can acknowledge no kirk 
but that which in all points be absolute and perfect. We remit 
all men to their own judgement, and do reverence as particular 
kirks of Christ, all congregations who do agree with us in the 
principles of our faith. Albeit that, in some heads of doctrine, 
there be some repugnance, yet will we not break brotherly con- 
cord.””*° 


He disapproved of preachers taking employment in civil 
government. “Let none that be appointed to labour in Christ’s 
vineyard, be entangled in civil employment, or, as ye call them, 
affairs of the realm, except when the magistrates and ministers 
come together for discipline. If once God’s true religion were 
established, there would be no need for the ministers to come 
to Parliament.’** On the other hand he insisted on the free- 
dom of the preacher while in the pulpit to deal with political 
questions if the Spirit so moved him. “Without the preaching 
place, Madam,” he said to Mary when she complained of his 
meddling, “I think few have occasion to be offended at me; 
and there, madam, I am not master of myself, but must obey 
him who commands me to speak plain.”** The Scottish lords 
supported him and declared that “preachers should meddle with 
policy, and speak freely of kings, queens and affairs of state.’’*’ 
Rather cogently they pointed out that Jesus referred to Herod 
as ‘yon fox,” and Paul called the high priest ‘‘a painted wall,” 
so that support for the liberty of the preacher was not want- 
ing. So much for Knox’s views of the church, its marks, 
functions, and duties in the state. 


He thus used the king against the pope, the nobles against 
the king, the subjects against king and nobles, and the church 
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against all. His one travail was that all should obey God. 
Apart from that, he did not greatly care who obeyed whom. 
The means whereby he procured obedience to the divine com- 
mand were largely a matter of chance and circumstance. He 
was willing to become Erastian or anti-Erastian, to advocate 
at one time the divine right of kings and at another the divine 
right of rebellion, and that without conscious hypocrisy or 
real inconsistency. If the church or the pope support a re- 
ligion out of accord with God’s will, kings must reform them, 
if need be by force. If kings break God’s law by practising 
idolatry, the nobles must punish them for their crime, just as 
if they had been murderers, or restrain them as if they were 
lunatics. In the last resort, and only then, if the powers that 
be fail to conform with God’s will, subjects, be they ever so 
humble, must break the ordinary obligation to obey their su- 
periors, and choose rather to obey God, heedless of the conse- 
quences. He was quite incapable of sacrificing the one grand 
design of obedience to the divine command to any other con- 
siderations of a specious consistency, of expediency, of patriot- 
ism, or even of humanity. He was too completely intoxicated 
with God to pay any attention to the values of monarchy, 
aristocracy, democracy, or ecclesiocracy in themselves. 


He distrusted all political and politico-ecclesiastical theories 
and supported none. It will now be clear how completely one- 
sided has been the picture given of his views by many political 
philosophers and historians. His one theory—if such a judge- 
ment can be called a theory—was that all men, all nobles, all 
princes, all churches and institutions must at all times be obedi- 
ent to God’s command. As over against God, nothing in the 
world mattered one jot or tittle to him. 





It should, however, be pointed out that Knox was not the 
single-minded zealot which a study of his writings and 
speeches indicates. In practice few, if any, of his blood-curdling 
theories were ever carried into effect. From the beginning, 
his intimacy with Christ was such that he shrank from the 
grim persecution which the theoretical positions forced upon 
him fully justified. He told his congregation at Berwick that 
they “should not pretend to defend God’s truth or religion by 
violence or sword.” He himself was never party to the death 
50 Perey, Eustace, John Knox, 187. 
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of a single person for the cause of religion. The Romanist 
Bishop Lesley, writing of this period, said: “The clemency of 
the heretic nobles must not be left unmentioned, since, at that 
time, they exiled few Catholics on the score of religion, im- 
prisoned fewer and put none to death.” Knox refused to allow 
Kirkaldy of Grange and his friends to escape from their un- 
just imprisonment in the galleys, unless it could be done with- 
out shedding of blood. His feelings and behaviour were more 
in accord with his Master’s teaching than were his writings 
and speech. 


It must also be remembered that his was a day of hyper- 
bole. Preachers then, as perhaps now, were like booksellers, 
asking twice as much as they really expected. Knox probably 
did not dream that his hearers would take him literally. Clearly 
his Scottish congregations never did so. But his exaggerated 
mode of speech has led to misrepresentation of him by later 
writers. This habit of exaggeration was a serious flaw in 
his character and there were others, too. But he was a des- 
perate man in a church at bay. The times were critical and de- 
manded clear-cut, even violent remedies. His best apology may 
perhaps be found in his letter to the queen regent in reply to 
her allegation that the Reformers were, ‘“‘authors of sedition, 
raisers of tumult, violaters of common orders, etc. ... ” 


“True it is that the most wholesome remedies most troubleth 
for a time the body replenished with wicked and corrupted 
humours: but the cause hereof is known to be not in the med- 
icine, but in the body subject to malady: even so the true word 
of God, when it entreth to fight where Satan hath borne do- 
minion, (as he still doth in the whole Papistry) can not but 
appear to be occasion of great trouble. But, Madame, more 
profitable it is that the pestilent humours be expelled with pain 
than that they be nourished to the destruction of the body. The 
Papistical religion is a mortal pestilence, which shall assuredly 
bring to death eternal the bodies and souls from which it is not 
purged in this life.”’* Knox compounded all his political and 
ecclesio-political remedies for the body politic in sickness. It 
is unreasonable to look to him for a regular and well-balanced 
diet of consistent political theory. Very different political 
fare, one feels certain, would have been provided by him for 
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times less troublous and evil than those in which he lived. 

He had then no political theory as such. He was as much 
against a consistent absolutising of the will of the people, as 
against absolutising the will of the king, nobles or visible church. 
The one command whose invariable validity he recognized was 
the divine command mediated now by the church, now by the 
state, now by the nobles and now by the people. It was mediated 
in faith to the believer by the Holy Spirit as the ultimate court 
of appeal and standard of judgement. Much ink spilt on the 
question of church and state might be saved if it were remem- 
bered that the only absolute obedience enjoined by God is 
obedience to Himself in faith. ‘Thou shalt have no other Gods 
before me’’ is simplest rule and clearest guiding for the Chris- 
tian as ecclesiastic, politician, church member, or citizen. 








THE MORISON MYTH CONCERNING THE 
FOUNDING OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


WINTHROP S. Hupson 
Chicago, Ill. 


In his Preface to the study entitled, Puritan Pronaos, 
Samuel Eliot Morison writes: “I have trod warily for fear 
of the Indians that are always lying in wait to scalp that un- 
popular wayfarer, the New England historian.”’ The Indians 
have no quarrel with Professor Morison, and presumably are 
not interested in securing his scalp, but were the ancient Puritan 
divines of New England alive today, they would at least de- 
sire to question some of his conclusions. 

Professor Morison, in recent years, has forsaken the gen- 
eral field of colonial history and has turned his attention al- 
most exclusively to a consideration of Harvard University and 
its history. In so doing, he has produced a “pious myth” in 
regard to the founding and early purpose of the institution. 
He represents the establishment of Harvard as a great adven- 
ture in secular education rather than an effort to provide for 
the training of ministers. “Harvard,” according to Professor 
Morison, “was . . . emphatically not a ‘divinity school’ 
or a seminary for the propagation of puritan theology.’ On 
the contrary, he beholds in this early college an earnest endeavor 
to provide for the broad liberal education of young gentlemen 
and scholars. 


By citing certain extreme examples among the radical 
fringe, Morison even seeks to play down the Puritan interest 
in education with the statement: ‘After all, Christ and his 
disciples were not university graduates.’’* He fails to remem- 
ber, for the moment at least, that the Puritans did not belong 
to the radical fringe of Protestantism. The Anabaptists may 
have despised education, but Thomas Shepherd affirms without 
qualification the pressing need for “those whom God hath gifted 


1 Morison, Samuel Eliot, The Puritan Pronaos (New York, 1936). 

2 Morison, Samuel Eliot, Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), 22. 

3 Puritan Pronaos, 27. 
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and set apart for his work in the schools of the prophets.’” 
The Puritan leaders were university graduates, they held uni- 
versity training in profound respect, and they were convinced 
that they had rediscovered Christ and his apostles through the 
new learning fostered by the universities. 

One would hesitate to reply to such a distinguished scholar 
as Professor Morison, were it not for the fact that his ‘‘myth” 
has gained wide currency among other historians and threatens 
to do irreparable damage to the historical reconstruction of the 
period. His faulty conclusions are finding their way into new 
textbooks and are being proclaimed before the class rooms of 
the nation. 

The author of the various volumes on Harvard labors 
under at least two handicaps. As a member of the Harvard 
faculty, he faces the inevitable temptation to strike an apologetic 
note. Throughout his works, there is an obvious desire to find 
in the early history of the school a replica of the present-day 
institution with all its ideals, motives and purposes. Naively 
he maintains that “The early emphasis on a liberal education 
and the advancement of learning has never been lost sight of,’” 
that “Harvard College, non-vocational (at least in intention), 
emphasizing the Liberal Arts, has always been central to 
Harvard University,’® and that ‘under the broad provisions 
of the charter, . . . it may be said that the entire develop- 
ment of Harvard University for three centuries and more was 
portended.’”” He sees even in the present tutorial system a re- 
turn to the true faith of the founding fathers. 

A second handicap is his obvious distaste, manifest in each 
of his volumes, for the Puritan concept of religion. He endeav- 
ors to excuse the Puritans’ Jack of sophistication and he re- 
grets that a later, more tolerant generation at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, could not have founded his cherished institu- 
tion of higher learning.” How can a scholar with such a bias 
and prejudice do justice to, and achieve a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of, the motives of a generation whose whole life was 
thoroughly permeated by the theological thought which he hesi- 


4 Lyttle, Charles, ‘‘A Sketch of the Theological Development of Harvard Univer- 
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tates to recognize as productive of anything of worth? This 
is not to say that Professor Morison ignores the religious con- 
cepts of the Puritans, but he does not understand them and 
minimizes their importance. 

The Puritans who settled in Massachusetts held university 
training in high esteem. The religious movement which they 
represented had its immediate roots in the cloisters of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and its more ultimate source was in the 
‘new learning” fostered by the universities throughout Europe 
during the sixteenth century. With its emphasis upon the 
Scriptures, an acquaintance with the classical languages was 
made necessary. Of the early immigrants not a few were 
university trained, and the great majority of the leaders and 
clergy had the benefit of residence either at Oxford or, for the 
most part, at Cambridge. Inheriting this tradition, it is not 
surprising that they deemed university education of great 
value, and for the clergy a necessity. 


Within a short time after their arrival, the Puritans of 
New England were confronted by the necessity of assuring 
trained ministerial leadership for the future. ‘Two immediate 
alternatives presented themselves; dependence on the brethren 
in England for the supply of properly trained men or the send- 
ing of their own sons to England for schooling. The opposi- 
tion of the crown to the tenets of their sect rendered the 
prospect of a steady supply by virtue of the first alternative 
highly problematical, and the rigors of a long sea voyage in- 
vested the second with much difficulty. The only other pos- 
sibility was to establish an institution of higher learning in 
the colony, which course they adopted in 1636. 

Harvard was the step-child of that hot-bed of English 
Puritanism, Emmanuel College at Cambridge.’ It was at 
this bubbling fountain of knowledge that by far the greater 
portion of the founders of the first-born of colonial universities 
quenched their thirst for classical lore.*° It was this institution 
that the founders sought to reproduce, in so far as facilities 
would permit, in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Morison 
grants this, that Harvard had its more immediate roots in 
the University of Cambridge, that the Puritans of Emmanuel 


9 Like Emmanuel, Harvard was called the ‘‘School of the Prophets.’’ 

10 Of the university men in early New England, thirty-five were from Emmanuel. 
The next greatest number, thirteen, were from Trinity. John Cotton is included in 
both lists, having left Trinity to go to Emmanuel. Jbid., 362. 
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College set the tone of Harvard, and that the American in- 
stitution was largely a reproduction of that college. This be- 
ing so, it would be well worthwhile to examine the nature and 
purposes of this parent institution. 


Over the north entrance of Emmanuel College is this in- 
scription: “Sacrae Theologiae Studiosis Posuit Gualterus Mild- 
maius Ano Domini 1584.”" Evidently Sir Walter Mildway erect- 
ed this house for students of sacred theology. This doesn’t seem 
to fit in with a scheme for general secular learning. But 
there is still more evidence to the effect that the purpose of 
Emmanuel College was to train ministers.” Mildmay, in his 
Nineteenth Statute, declares: 

I wish all to understand . . . that the one object I set before me in 
erecting this College was to render as many as possible fit for the admin- 
istration of the Divine Word and Sacraments; and that from this seed- 
ground the English Church might have those that she can summon to 
instruct the people and undertake the office of pastors, which is a thing 
necessary above all others . . . Fellows and scholars . . . with any other 
design than to devote themselves to sacred theology, and eventually to 
labour in preaching the Word, . . are frustrating my hope and occu- 
pying the place of Fellow or scholar contrary to my ordinance.'* 


Chaderton, the first Master of the College, stated in 1627: 
“T am fully persuaded . . . that he would rather not 
have founded the College, than have omitted this statute.” 
This is the institution which the founders of Harvard sought 
to reproduce in America. Morison writes: ‘When Laud be- 
came Bishop of London in 1628, and parliament was dissolved 
in 1629, a group of Cambridge and East Anglia puritans felt 
that the time had come to establish a new England overseas: 
and New England must include a new Emmanuel.’ A new 
Emmanuel was exactly what the Puritans did establish in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

In view of this fact that Harvard was the child of Em- 
manuel, it is strange that Morison, in tracing the origin of 
Harvard, places a chapter on Trinity College before the one on 
11 Dyer, G., History of the University and Colleges of Cambridge . . . (London, 

1814), Il, 347. E. 8. Shuckburgh, Emmanuel College (London, 1904), 6, leaves 
out the word ‘‘posuit.’’ 
12 For a discussion of this point see Shuckburgh, Emmanuel College, 18-26 and 
chapter on John Harvard and Emmanuel College in The Founding of Harvard 
13 Shockburgh, Emmanuel College, 23. 


14 Ibid., 25. 
15 The Founding of Harvard College, 107. 
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Emmanuel. Can this be an attempt at a subtle tour de force 
to distract attention from the manifest ‘divinity school’ character 
of Emmanuel? To be sure, Trinity provides a much more 
congenial prototype for Morrison’s thesis, but he offers nothing 
more than an ancient tradition as evidence of a direct con- 
nection between the two institutions. Of course, he might 
have cited the fact that John Cotton, John Winthrop, Hugh 
Peters, and others attended Trinity, but John Cotton shifted 
from Trinity to Emmanuel, John Winthrop sent his son to 
Iemmanuel rather than to Trinity, and Hugh Peters would 
hardly hold up Trinity as his ideal of a college. The com- 
parison with Trinity loses much of its force when we realize 
that it symbolized a type of education which the Puritans 
heartily disliked, and against which Emmanuel had been found- 
ed as a protest. That the Puritan ideal had been retained at 
Emmanuel long after it had disappeared at such Puritan 
strongholds as Trinity, was not due to any surplus virtue on 
its part, but rather to the friendship which existed between 
Chaderton, its Master, and Bancroft. This friendship allowed 
Emmanuel to escape the full rigor and severity of the activity 
which was directed against the Puritan institutions. 


Harvard College in its origin, Professor Morison not- 
withstanding, was little more than a theological seminary, thrust 
into existence by a desire for trained ministerial leadership in 
a society wherein the clergy held a position of paramount im- 
portance in matters civil as well as spiritual. The zeal of the 
founders for an educated clergy is shown in the passage from 
New England’s First Fruits: 


After God had carried us safe to New England, and we had builded 
our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, rear’d convenient 
places for God’s worship and settled the Civill Government: One of the 
next things we longed for, and looked after was to advance learning and 
perpetuate it to Posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate Ministry to the 


Churches, when our present Ministers shal! lie in the dust.'® 


Morison states that “it would be a mistake to lay too much 
emphasis on the final clause.” On the contrary, it would be 
a mistake not to lay great emphasis on that last clause, for that 
was the reason why they wanted to advance and perpetuate 


16 The Founding of Harvard College, 432. 
17 The Puritan Pronaos, 29. 
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learning.” Hugh Peters, who was probably mainly instru- 
mental in the founding of Harvard,’* wrote a pamphlet some 
years later entitled: “Good Work for a Good Magistrate.” 
Therein he stated: “ ‘In preparing young men for some service 
in reference to their country . . .’ chief attention and most 
of the funds should be devoted to ‘the education of talented 
and pious young men for the ministry of congregational 
churches like those in New England.’”*’ We have no reason 
to suppose that he had changed his views after leaving 
the colonies. The fact that fifty-two percent of the grad- 
uates entered the ministry is sufficient evidence to indicate the 
character of the school.** It is a record which some of our 
contemporary “divinity schools” might well envy. 


Morison attempts to draw a purely artificial differentia- 
tion of motives from the simple statement of the author of 
First Fruits. Morison concludes: “A learned clergy was the 
immediate and pressing social need that Harvard was expected 
to supply; but the advancement of learning, both on the part 
of individuals and in respect to the world’s stock of knowledge, 
was the broad purpose of the College.’” 


This same technique can be applied to the statements of 
Sir Walter Mildmay in reference to Emmanuel College and 
will provide an equal distortion of the truth. For example, 
Mildmay, in stating the purpose of a supplementary statute 
of 1587, wrote: “We have founded the College with a design 
that it should be seed-plot of learned men for the supply of 
the Church, and for the sending forth of as large a number 
as possible of those who shall instruct the people in the Chris- 
tion faith . . .’** How easy it would be to say: “It is a 
mistake to lay too much emphasis on the words following ‘seed- 
plot of learned men.’ The purpose of Sir Walter was two-fold 


18 In 1663, Jonathan Mitchell placed the need of an educated clergy as the primary 
purpose for the college in a tract entitled: ‘‘Modell For the Maintaining of stu- 
dents and fellows of choise Abilities at the Colledge in Cambridge, Tending to 
advance learning among us, and to supply the publike with fit Instruments, prin- 
cipally for the work of the Ministry.’’ Quoted in The Founding of Harvard Col- 
lege, 249. 

19 For a discussion of this point see Charles Lyttle, ‘‘A Sketch of the Theological 
Development of Harvard University, 1636-1805,'’ Church History, v, (1936), 
301-329. 

20 Charles H. Lyttle, ‘‘Was Fair Harvard’s Father a Red?’’, The Christian Century, 
LITI, (1936), 1225. 

21 The Founding of Harvard College, 247n. 

22 Three Centuries of Harvard, 23. 

23 Emmanuel College, 24. 
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—to train ‘learned men’ and to send forth pastors.” Yet we 
know that Mildmay had only one purpose—the training of 
ministers. Mildmay goes on to say, in his explanation of the 
statute of 1587, that “ta too protracted stay of Fellows has 
been no slight bane to the common weal and to the interests of 
the Church.’’** How easy it would be to say that the purpose 
of Emmanuel College was to serve not only the interests of the 
church, but also to train men who would be of benefit to the 
social well-being of the community at large. The reference to 
the “common weal,’ however, merely had reference to the 
injury to the community when men took up a “‘perpetual abode”’ 
at the College instead of going forth to minister to a parish. 


To be sure, as Professor Morison maintains, the primary 
emphasis of Harvard College was on learning, but learning for 
what? The author of First Fruits gives as the goal of this 
learning “to know God and Iesus Christ which is eternal life, 
Joh. 17:3, and therefore to lay christ in the bottome, as the 
only foundation of all sound knowledge and Learning.” 


If Harvard’s primary purpose had been the advance- 
ment of general secular learning, we would expect the emphasis 
of the authorities controlling that institution to be upon the 
quality of the teaching ability and erudition of the instructors. 
The emphasis, however, was not on this but on the quality of 
the religious faith which they should possess. In 1654 the 
General Court adopted the following resolution concerning 
the requirements deemed necessary for a teacher. 


this Court doth therefore commend it to the serious considera- 
tion and special care of the officers of the college and the selectmen in 
the several towns, not to admit or suffer any such to be continued in 
the office or place of teaching, educating, or instructing of youth or chil- 
dren in the college or schools, that have manifest themselves unsound in 
the faith, or scandalous in their lives, and not giving due satisfaction 
according to the rules of Christ.*® 


As for President Dunster, his erudition and scholarship as 
well as his outstanding administrative ability were of no avail 
when it was discovered that he had departed from the true 
faith. Learning might have been highly prized but only in 
subordination to the Puritan concept of true religion. 

24 Ibid. 


25 The Founding of Harvard College, 434. 
26 Small, W. H., Early New England Schools (Boston, 1914), 90-91. 
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Professor Morison also finds much to justify his thesis in 
the undoubted preoccupation of the early curriculum with the 
Seven Liberal Arts and Three Philosophies. As he says, “‘it 
was a course in the Liberal Arts and Philosophy, not in Di- 
vinity.”*’ We might sitspect that he has been misled by the 
modern connotation of the words or by his unacquaintance with 
the content of theological education. At this point he chooses 
not to recognize that these studies had constituted the basis of 
theological education since the time of Thomas Aquinas and 
to some extent since Augustine. Elsewhere, however, he writes: 
“There was no special vocational training for the priesthood (i. 
e. other than the Liberal Arts) until after the reformation... 
And the Protestant reformers had no new ideas in this re- 
spect.”** Later, he continues, “puritanism . . . strength- 
ened, if anything, the medieval conception of the university’s 
function as a place for the training of a learned priesthood.” 
Of the graduate degrees, he states: “All but Divinity had very 
little importance in our period.” 


Professor Morison gives himself away when he comes to 
comment upon the content of the Liberal Arts curriculum. He 
takes as typical of the Arts Course, Richard Holdsworth’s 
programme of studies. By careful annotation he discovers 
many of the same text-books in use at Harvard. After a 
lengthy analysis, he concludes: ‘“Holdsworth’s programme, 
therefore, must represent what many of the founders of Harv- 
ard studied, and what they doubtless wished to have studied 
by Harvard undergraduates.”” The joker is this: Holdsworth 
was the Master of Emmanuel College, and this was the pro- 
gramme of studies pursued at that “divinity school.” Em- 
manuel, a school devoted solely to the training of ministers, 
like Harvard, was preoccupied with the same medieval Liberal 
Arts and Three Philosophies. 


A school for the education of gentlemen is Professor 
Morison’s ideal for Harvard which he seeks to translate back 
into the minds of the early Puritan divines. In attempting 
to do this, he falls into the fallacy of equating the “new learn- 


27 The Founding of Harvard College, 248. 

28 Ibid., 8. 

29 Tbid., 50. 

30 Ibid., 60n. Even the study of law in the English universities was a strictly ec- 

- —? pursuit. The layman, interested in the common law, studied at the Inns. 
id., 62. 
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ing,” the study of the classical languages, and the study of 
the bonae litterae with a gentleman’s education. He fails to 
inention that the “new learning’’ was the nurse-maid of the 
Reformation, and that the classical languages found a_ very 
practical use in the study of the Scriptures. As for the bonae 
litterae, this constituted an extra-curricular pursuit at Harvard, 
while it found a place in the curriculum at that “seminary for 
the propagation of Puritan theology,” Emmanuel College.” 
Morison’s explanation of the manifest emphasis on Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, and other “Eastern tongues” at Harvard, as 
well as the time spent on divinity, catechetical, and Bible prac- 
tice, fails to bear scrutiny. The obvious and most reasonable 
explanation is that the students were being prepared for the 
ministry. 


Looking to the English universities again, Professor Mori- 
son asserts: “President Dunster’s Harvard was . . . closely 
modelled on English university colleges . . . This meant, 
for one thing, that ‘young gentlemen’ of no serious scholastic 
intentions were welcome.’** It is impossible to deny that such 
“young gentlemen” came to the English colleges, but we may 
question the statement that they were welcome.** The Puritans 
denounced the coming of these “rich men’s sons” in no un- 
certain terms,” and Emmanuel, Magdelene, and Sidney Sussex 
colleges were all founded to remedy this situation, and here 
the “rich men’s sons’ were distinctly unwelcome. Sir Walter 
Mildmay in founding Emmanuel College laid down every con- 
ceivable barrier against the intrusion of these “‘young gentle- 
men.’** It is hard to imagine that the founding fathers of 
Harvard would look with any more favor upon such students. 


It should not surprise us that there were other than mini- 
sterial students at Harvard during the early days for the simple 
reason that they had no other place to go if they wished to 
continue their education. Within a few years these students 
were presenting somewhat of a problem. No provision had 
been made for them, consequently it was necessary for Presi- 
dent Dunster to notify the Commissioners of the United Col- 
32 Ibid., 65. 

33 Three Centuries of Harvard, 25. 
34 At all the colleges, all students were supposed to be clerics and to behave as such. 
The Founding of Harvard College, 54. 


35 Ibid. 
36 Shuckburgh, E. S., Emmanuel College, 18-26. 
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onies of New England that the library was sadly deficient in 
books dealing with law, “phisicke,’ philosophy and ‘“Mathe- 
matickes.” These books were needed for the use of scholars 
“whose various inclinations to all professions might thereby 
be incouraged and furthered.”*’ There is no evidence that 
any great number of these books were secured or that the cur- 
riculum was modified in any way to accommodate these varied 
ambitions. 

Morison delights in such phrases as that of Mitchell to 
the effect that it is not sufficient “to Have Supplyes for the 
ministry, for time will shew that unlesse we Have the Helps 
of Learning and education to accomplish persons for the 
magistracy and other civill offices, things will languish and goe 
into decay among us.”** Morison feels that this is evidence of 
secular education. On the contrary, it is evidence of the re- 
ligious character of the state. It must be remembered in this 
connection that, according to the theory of these men, the 
magistrates of the civil state had as distinctly religious obliga- 
tions to perform as did the clergy. The Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, by design and purpose, was a theocratic commonwealth 
cast in a no less rigid mold than that of Geneva. From a 
religious point of view Harvard may be said to have three 
main purposes. The primary purpose, of course, was to train 
preachers who could defend the “true faith” in the pulpits 
against such heretics as Roger Williams and Anne Hutchin- 
son. A second purpose, scarcely less important, was to train 
teachers for the young and who were to aid the children to 
discover the “true faith” through knowledge of the Bible.“ And 
lastly, to maintain the “true faith” in the councils of state requir- 
ed magistrates who were similarly trained and like-minded with 
the clergy. The school teachers and the magistrates which 
Harvard trained were not clergymen in the sense that they 


37 The Founding of Harvard College, 250. 

38 Ibid., 249. 

39 The law of 1647 gives as the purpose for the establishment of schools: ‘‘It being 
one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of 
the Scriptures, . . . and that Learning may not be buried in the graves of our 
fore-fathers in Church and Commonwealth.’’ Jbid., 158. The statement giving the 
purpose as to enable the children to ‘‘read and understand the principles of 
religion and the capital lawes of the country,’’ has often been interpreted to give 
a secular motivation to the founding of these elementary schools. Yet no Puritan 
would conceive of the ‘‘capital lawes’’ as being secular. To the Puritan mind, as 
to the medieval mind, all positive laws were merely declaratory of the divine law 
as revealed in nature, reason and the Scriptures. The ‘‘principles of religion’’ 
and the ‘‘capital lawes’’ were practically synonomous. 
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were not ordained, but their education in the theological tenets 
of Puritanism was far from neglected.” 


After the turn of the century when John Leverett assumed 
the presidency, the institution did take on a slightly more secular 
tinge. Leverett was not ordained and he gave more attention 
to students desiring to enter professions other than the min- 
istry. He no longer called Harvard the “School of the Proph- 
ets” nor did he term its graduates the “Sons of the Prophets.” 
Now they were the “Sons of Harvard” and he gloried in the 
scholars, the judges, and the physicians who went forth from 
its portals.“ But even John Leverett made no changes of 
significance in the curriculum of the college. 

In this connection it must be recalled that prior to Leverett’s 
induction into office, an event of great importance had befallen 
the colony. By the new Charter of 1692 the orthodox reli- 
gionists lost control of the commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Say and subsequently, as a consequence, lost control of Harvard. 
Many were the cries of pained surprise and anguish when they 
discovered that they could no longer dictate the policies of their 
cherished institution of higher learning in Cambridge. But 
even at that, although the control of the college had shifted to 
a different faction, there was not a great lessening of the 
emphasis on education theologically defined. 


If we are to be fair, we must conclude that the dynamic for 
the founding of Harvard and its early purpose was a desire 
for trained ministerial leadership. The New England fathers 
were driven to action by the fear and dread of an illiterate 
clergy. If the American colonists had had to depend on the 
initiative of lay-minded men for an institution of higher learn- 
ing, they would have waited long. The first real proposal 
for an institution whose emphasis would be on the advancement 
of general secular learning came from Benjamin Franklin in 
1749. Harvard, however, may justly claim a share of the 
glory from Franklin’s Proposals in that they came as a response 


40 Many of the school teachers either had been ministers, were ministers, or later be- 
came ministers. Small states: ‘‘Many Harvard graduates taught for a year or 
two, but most of them were destined for the ministry.’’ Small, W. H., 
op. cit., 87. Ezekiel Cheever and Daniel Maud, the two pioneer New England 
school teachers, were both ministers and graduates of Emmanuel College. Like 
Harvard, Emmanuel had many graduates who followed professions other than 
the ministry, but that fact made it no less a school for the training of ministers. 
The Founding of Harvard College, 93. 

41 Ibid., 249. 
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to his quite violent reaction against the type of learning en- 
shrined at Cambridge. 

Professor Morison bewails the picture of our colonial col- 
leges as consisting of “a few score of unwholesomely pallid and 
pious youths ‘boning up’ Calvinist theology, with an occasional 
exercise in Hebrew irregular verbs.”** That picture may be 
distorted, but no more so than the “myth” which he himself 
seeks to create of a modern university writ small. 


42 The Puritan Pronaos, 39. 











MINUTES OF THE FORTY-SEVENTH MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CHURCH HISTORY 


April 28-29, 1939 


The American Society of Church History held its fifteenth 
spring meeting (forty-seventh consecutive meeting) on Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 28 and 29, 1939, in Stuart Hall of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J., and in the 
Nassau Tavern. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The meeting was opened af 3:15 p. m. in Stuart Hall by 
President Charles H. Lyttle. Twenty-one members and five 
guests were present. 

John Gray, Commonwealth Scholar from Scotland, in 
residence in Princeton Theological Seminary, read the first 
paper, on The Political Thought of John Knox. An interest- 
ing discussion followed. The second paper was by Roy H. 
Johnson of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., on Some Effects of 
Immigration, 1865-1900, on American Protestantism. Ques- 
tions followed which the reader was glad to answer. The 
third paper, on Florentine Platonism and Its Relations with 
Humanism and Scholasticism, by Paul O. Kristeller of Yale 
University was then heard, and questions and discussion fol- 
lowed until adjournment at 5:30 p. m. 


FRIDAY EVENING SESSION 


At 6:15 p. m. twenty-four members and their guest, Presi- 
dent John A. Mackay of Princeton Theological Seminary, sat 
down to a pleasant dinner in a private dining room in the 
Nassau Tavern. After dinner President Lyttle presented Pres- 
ident Mackay, who greeted the members in the name of his 
institution and of the community. Joseph Haroutunian of 
Wellesley College read a paper on Augustine, the Christian 
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Bishop, which called forth a spirited discussion. There fol- 
lowed an informal but highly interesting description by Henry 
J. Cadbury of Harvard University of his work along the line 
of his announced subject, On the Trail of the Lost Papers of 
George Fox. The questioning of Dr. Cadbury was closed at 
10:00 p. m. to allow the members of the Council to meet. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


President Lyttle opened the meeting at 9:15 in Stuart Hall. 
Eighteen members were present. 


Albert Outler of Duke University, Durham, N. C., pre- 
sented the first paper, on Origen and the Regulae Fidei, J. A. 
Muller of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
the second, on George Hodges, Popularizer of Church History, 
and Ray C. Petry of Duke University the third, on Medieval 
Eschatology and St. Francis of Assisi. Each paper was 
followed by discussion. The meeting adjourned at noon. 


Between the first and second papers a short business meet- 
ing of the Society was held. The Assistant Secretary reported 
for information the items of business transacted by the Council 
on the previous evening. Announcements were made regard- 
ing the December meeting. A resolution offered by Roland H. 
Bainton of Yale University was unanimously adopted, express- 
ing to Princeton Theological Seminary and to Professor F. W. 
Loetscher the gratitude and appreciation of the Society for the 
kindly entertainment which it had enjoyed and instructing the 
Assistant Secretary in behalf of the Society to communicate 
this action to President Mackay and to thank him for his 
warm greetings at the dinner. 

Attest: Ropert ForTENBAUGH, 
Assistant Secretary. 











MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


April 28, 1939 


The Council met at the call of President Charles H. Lyttle 
on April 28, 1939, at 10:15 p. m. at the Nassau Tavern, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


The following members were present: C. H. Lyttle, R. H. 
Bainton, H. W. Schneider, F. W. Loetscher, Robert Forten- 
baugh. The last named was appointed secretary of the meet- 


ing. 


The following communication from the secretary of the 
Society, Matthew Spinka was presented: 


“The Secretary wishes to report that since the last meeting 
of the Society one member has died, Rev. Frederic Nye Lindsay 
of Rochester, N. Y. and that these members have resigned: 
Rev. Haig Adadourian of Malden, Mass., Dr. John R. Mott 
of New York City and Rev. Lewis R. Mudge of Philadelphia.” 


It was voted that the Council heard with sorrow of the 
death of the Rev. Mr. Lindsay and accepted with regret the 
resignations of the members named. 


The following candidates, having been properly nominated, 
were elected members, subject to the fulfillment of the consti- 
tutional requirements for membership: 


Roosevelt A. Baker, 218 East 57th St., Apt. 2, Chicago. 

Rev. John Gray, Hart Lea, Coatbridge, Scotland. 

Rev. Harold O. McNeill, 76 S. Village Ave., Rockville Center, 
New York. 

Professor Herman R. Muelder, Knox College, Galesburg, III. 

Rev. George Avery Neeld, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


It was voted that the President and Secretary be authorized 
to make preliminary arrangements for a 1940 spring meeting 
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in the mid-west, final appointment of the program committee to 
be made at the December meeting. 

It was voted that the President be chairman, with power 
to name the other members, of a committee to review the mem- 
bership of the Research Committee and make nominations for 


its membership. 
The Council adjourned on motion at 10:45 p. m. 


Attest: RoBpert ForTENBAUGH, 
Assistant Secretary. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE POLITICS OF PHILO JUDAEUS: PRACTICE AND 
THEORY 


By Erwin GoopenouGH. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. 
xii, 348 pages. $3.75. 


This is the second complete volume of the new studies of Philo 
which Professor Goodenough has been and is making. One needs only 
to recall the startlingly new viewpoint expressed in By Light, Light: 
The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism (New Haven, 1935) to expect 
much of it. For it must be borne in mind that Hellenistic Judaism is 
the ultimate subject of Professor Goodenough’s researches. Philo is 
studied as a Hellenistic Jewish leader, so that this discussion of his 
politics relates to the broad development of dispersion Judaism, with 
necessarily particular reference to the Alexandrian formulation. The 
present work proceeds on the basis of the viewpoint expressed in By 
Light, Light and is a detailed application of it. Thus Goodenough takes 
the obvious sources, such as the Flaccus, but in addition penetrates to 
the less obvious, and as a result is able to show—by proper and correct 
interpretation—that many others besides this one of Philo’s writings 
contain information of his political attitudes and teachings. The resultant 
picture of Philo is not radically new, although considerably more is known. 
Yet it is a different picture; Philo can no longer be considered as an 
abstruse metaphysician. Goodenough proves that he was a practical and 
an able and a vitally interested politician, too. But he does more than 
this; he shows that Philo’s political interests and views were definitely 
related to the contemporary social, political, and religious movements. 
In doing so Goodenough offers a valuable addition to the many discus- 
sions of Alexandrian Judaism. As might be expected, the author develops 
further his conception of the mystical nature of dispersion, particularly 
Alexandrian, Judaism. But this in no sense conditions the study of 
Philo’s politics. Goodenough has made a further contribution in his 
chosen field. 


As an added feature of value, the book contains “A General Bibli- 
ography of Philo Judaeus.” As a matter of fact, this represents the 
chief bulk of the book, from page 127 to page 321. It is surely not 
too much to say that these bibliographies are an essential tool in Philonic 
and related studies. They are amazingly complete and broad in inclusive- 
ness ; lists and studies of manuscripts, lists of translations (13 languages), 
general bibliographies on Philo, and special bibliographies on related 
subjects (Jews and Greeks in Roman Society, Hellenistic Judaism, 
studies of Philo’s writings, studies in individual books of Philo’s writ- 
ings, studies of text and lexicography, Philo’s literary style, his various 
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doctrines, his relation to contemporary Jewish sects and movements and 
to Christianity and Christian leaders and movements, etc., ete.). The 
present reviewer was unable to discover an essential title which is not 
listed ! 

One can only hope for this and other works of Professor Goodenough 
the widest possible currency and use. 


The University of Chicago. Donald W. Riddle. 


THE PHARISEES 
THE SOCIOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF THEIR FAITH 


By Louts FINKELSTEIN. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1938. 2 vols. xxviii, 793 pages. $10.00. 


Louis Finkelstein’s two volume work on the Pharisees is definitive, 
an essential item in the now extensive literature on the subject. In the 
reviewer's judgment, it is the final element in the completion of the 
whole study of a movement which is of absolute importance in the 
study of the history of religion. It is obvious that one must understand 
the Pharisees if one is to understand Judaism; it is equally necessary to 
understand them if one is to understand Jesus and the beginnings of 
Christianity. The task of understanding the Pharisees has been’ a long 
and difficult one, calling upon the co-operative resources of many Jewish 
and Christian scholars. Fortunately, the student may now, adding the 
work of Finkelstein to that of Geiger, Wellhousen, Herford, Abrahams, 
and Moore, be assured that the Pharisees can be known and understood. 


The essential element in Finkelstein’s work is simple. It is not 
exactly new, for ten years ago the same scholar started his approach in 
a lengthy article (“The Pharisees: Their Origin and their Philosophy,” 
Harvard Theological Review, XXII (1929), 185-261). The present work, 
however, is new in that it puts the general view into its complete setting, 
and illustrates it thoroughly. The basic thesis is that the Pharisees were 
urban, and that their religious life and their contributions to Judaism 
were determined by that fact. Thus they were in conscious opposition 
to the Sadducees, who were land-wners, so that even though they were 
residents of Jerusalers, the fact that their income was derived from 
land determined their particular viewpoints. In effect, therefore, the 
development of late Judaism was an aspect of the economic-social agrarian- 
urban conflict. 


One needs only a slight acquaintance with late Judaism to appreciate 
that fact that this conflict did indeed determine the form and much of 
the content of the religion of the Jewish people. The manner in which 
Finkelstein’s analysis affects our knowledge of late Judaism becomes 
apparent as soon as one applies it. Judaism, as everyone knows, was 
legalistic. It is known to us today from a literature which articulates 
the legalistic organization of the religious life. But Finkelstein’s study 
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applies farther than the literature; the religious life of the non-Pharisaic 
Jews was articulated according to custom quite as fully as was the life 
of the Pharisees. The great value of Finkelstein’s study is that it gives 
the essential key to the understanding of all types of the religious life in 
late Judaism. Indeed, as he clearly shows, the fundamental issue goes 
far back into the religious life of the remote predecessors of the Phari- 
sees and the Sadducees; his review of Hebrew history and literature 
shows that the same conflict obtained in the situations of the pre-literary 
prophets, while the entire Jewish literature lends itself beautifully to 
the same distinctions which appear so plainly in the Talmudic sources. 


On this basis Finkelstein presents, first, a fascinating picture of 
Jewish life. There is a thoroughly realistic sketch of Jerusalem and 
Palestine ; of Jerusalem with the residences of the wealthy landed priests 
in the spacious section and the shops of the plebian Pharisees crowded 
together in the poorer quarters; of the neighboring “country of Judea” 
and of the rural estates and villages of the northern localities. The 
fiction of Jewish homogeneity dissolves in the detailed analysis of the 
country and the people; social and religious attitudes and practices are 
shown to conform to economic motivations. Then the issues of the con- 
flict between the rural-minded Sadducees and the urban, plebeian Phari- 
sees are traced through a detailed study of the Talmudic sources. This 
is a section of the subject in which only the specialist can operate. 
Needless to say, Finkelstein is of unquestionable competence; the student 
may accept his findings with assured confidence. Following this part, 
successive chapters present, with reference to the fundamental thesis, 
discussions of the particular doctrines and teachings of the Pharisees. 
Volume II traces the development of the social and economic attitudes 
through Hebrew and Jewish literature. There are three detailed ap- 
pendices, full notes, thorough bibliographies, and complete indices. 


A particularly interesting and valuable aspect of this study of the 
Pharisees is that it is shown that the Pharisees themselves differed. To 
be sure, this had been known before, but Finkelstein is alone in offering 
a convincing explanation of their group differences. Thus the distinc- 
tions between the two famous “schools” of Hillel and Shammai are 
shown to be far from merely intellectual; they, too, reflect the funda- 
mental dichotomy of patrician and plebeian interests. In fact, it is 
amazing how effectually and how completely Finkelstein’s approach solves 
the most perplexing problems of Pharisaism and therefore of late Judaism. 
This is what makes the present work absolutely essential in the literature 
of the subject. In the reviewer’s judgment, Finkelstein has here put in 
its place the very capstone of the structure of that long and arduous un- 
dertaking: the understanding of the Pharisees and of late Judaism. 
There are obvious implications, too, for related studies, e. g., medieval 
Judaism, Islam, and certain aspects of humanism and the scholastic phil- 
osophy. Professor Finkelstein is to be congratulated for the completion 
of years cf research. He has placed us greatly in his debt. 


The University of Chicago. Donald W. Riddle. 
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JESUS AND HIS CHURCH 


By R. Newton Fiew. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1938. 275 
"pages. $2.00. 


This book is burdened with learning. This is not a figurative ex- 
pression but one which can be taken as in large measure literally true. 
It is so heavily documented and the argument is so profuse that the 
reading of the pages is by no means easy. It is true that these qualities 
make for excellence in a book or reference but they are not helpful to 
a compelling presentation of its thesis. That thesis is presented in the 
interest of the ecumenical phase of Christianity which is engaging the 
attention and controlling the activity of a number of Christian leaders at 
the present time. The thesis is briefly that Jesus constituted the “ecclesia,” 
that is, he formed a new community in which his power and activity have 
constantly been and are still manifest. To demonstrate this view there 
are arguments, sometimes long and involved, as to the meaning of “the 
kingdom of God” and its relation to the “church”; as to the relation of 
the imminence of the kingdom in the thought of Jesus to the possibility 
of the founding of a community; as to the connection of that com- 
munity which he originated to that of the people of Israel. It is con- 
tended that the “calling” of disciples by Jesus. his sending them forth 
on a preaching mission, and the institution at the last supper of “a new 
covenant with them as representing the new people of God” are decisive 
steps in the founding of the “ecclesia.” The idea and practice of the 
community in the primitive church are traced through the period of the 
New Testament and the conclusion is reached that there is an “extraordin- 
arily impressive” unanimity in the New Testament regarding the nature 
of the church as a divine creation with a ministry which has authority 
“given by Christ, the Head of the Church.” 


It is intended to be a sincere book. But it is hard to get away from 
the feeling that it represents not an objective investigation of the problem, 
although the writer surely thinks that it is, but rather an argument to 
support a position which has, consciously or half-consciously, been held 
throughout. The knowledge of the positions taken by various writers is 
extensive but the use of that knowledge does not always commend itself. 
That almost constant factor in early Christian thinking—the theory of 
the two ages—which has a most important bearing on the principal 
question of the book does not receive the treatment which it merits. To 
interpret “the apparently conflicting sayings which speak of the Kingdom 
of God now as present, now as future” as indicating that for Jesus “the 
sharp distinction between this age and that which is to come is already 
breaking down” is to say too much or too little. The interpretation of 
the “keys of the kingdom of heaven” promised to Peter as “the spiritual 
insight which will enable Peter to lead others in through the door of 
revelation through which he has passed himself” causes one to wonder 
if the author is not in danger of special pleading. If this is the meaning 
of the phrase, why not give the keys to Paul? This reviewer feels the 
sincerity and earnestness of the writer, but he can not be unaware that on 
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very many occasions the records of the New Testament suffer violence 
in the interest of supporting a position. 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Ernest W. Parsons. 


KTRCHENGESCHICHTE 


3y Kart Miter. Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1938. I, 1. Erste Lieferung. Third edition, newly revised in coopera- 
tion with Frh. Hans von Campenhausen. vii, 360 pages. Rm. 10.35. 


In 1892 Karl Miiller first published his epoch-making history of 
the Christian church. In 1929 he published a completely revised and 
greatly expanded second edition. In 1938, in co-operation with von 
Campenhausen, he entered upon the publication of a third edition of 
which the Erste Lieferung telling the story of Christianity to A. D. 324 
has thus far appeared. 


The same period in the first edition was discussed in 164 pages; in 
the second, in 342 pages; in the third in 360 pages. The 50 paragraphs 
of the first edition were consolidated into 32 paragraphs in the second. 
This classification is continued in the third edition. The biblography is 
brought down to 1937, is well-selected, and usually includes the standard 
works in various languages. Occasionally there is a lapse, as when 
Riddle’s discerning discussions of martyrdon are overlooked. There are 
numerous revisions in detail fixing more precisely Muller's and von 
Campenhausen’s latest judgments. For example, Muller adheres to his 
conviction that in the second century bishops were chosen by presbyters 
from presbyters against Lietzmann’s conclusion that they were chosen by 
bishops from presbyters (p. 121,), and also undertakes only very slight 
reconstruction of his earlier interpretation of Jesus. “Eine neue Re- 
ligionsgemeinde, die Kirche, hatte Jesus nicht stiften wollen,” with the 
exception of the italicized words appears in the edition of 1892. 


This third edition of Miiller’s monumental work, when completed, 
should prove to be a very precise revision of the greatly revised and ex- 
panded second edition and the author’s final word upon a hundred and 
one problems which still perplex the historian of Christianity. Those 
who have depended upon Karl Muller for historical guidance greet this 
edition with a cheer. 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Conrad Henry Moehlman. 


THE STORY OF INSTRUCTION 


By Ernest Carrott Moore. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936 
and 1938. 2 vols., 380 and 575 pages. $3.00 and $4.00. 


The paramount purpose of these two volumes is to show how the 
peoples of Western Europe have appraised and sought to preserve their 
gains on the road to civilization by making over these gains into secure 
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possessions of the young. It is the author’s belief, however, that be- 
fore one can understand the process whereby the gains in civilization were 
made into secure possessions of the young, it is necessary for one to get 
definitely in mind the scheme of things that the dominant nations of 
Western Europe set before themselves as desirable. So, in accordance 
with this belief, the author throughout his story places heavy emphasis 
on the aspects of life that the nations of Western Europe deemed de- 
sirable. 

The first of the volumes entitled, The Beginnings, is devoted to 
Greece and Rome, with the chief emphasis on Greece and the Hellenistic 
Era. The two city-states of Sparta and Athens receive the lion’s share 
of the story of instruction as set forth in this volume. The rise, the 
government, and the military life of Sparta is portrayed in the first 
chapter of the volume, along with such matters as land ownership, mar- 
riage, literary art, music and the training of boys for the army. 

There is no lack of emphasis on Athens in this first volume of the 
story. Whereas Sparta is disposed of in forty-two pages, two hundred 
sixty-seven are assigned to Athens and the Hellenistic Era. A long 
chapter is devoted to “The Kind of City Athens Was,” a somewhat 
longer one to “The Golden Age of Athens,” and one almost as long as 
both of these to the defeat and the downfall of Athens. Forty pages are 
devoted to the Hellenistic Era. In each of these four chapters the author 
practices a belief expressed in the Preface to the effect that in present- 
ing the scheme of things that nations set before themselves as desirable 
one ought to allow them to tell their own story. So, in these chapters, the 
Athenians are largely permitted to relate their own story. 

The sixth and last chapter of the beginnings of instruction is de- 
voted to Rome. In comparison to the amount of space allotted to Greece, 
Rome is somewhat insignificant in the story of instruction, so far as 
Professor Moore is concerned. The space that is devoted to Rome is 
utilized in presenting snapshot views of Roman life down to about 425 
A. D. The origin of Rome, Roman government, Roman civil law, in- 
fluence of the Greeks, literature, family customs, art of oratory, the 
Roman school, poets and poetry, religion, and philosophy receive 
varying emphasis in the discussion. On the whole, a very useful even 
though somewhat compact word picture of Rome is presented in the 
chapter. 

The second of the two volumes under review appeared in 1938, 
two years after the first. It is entitled The Church, the Renaissance, 
and the Reformations, viz., the Protestant and the Counter. The ages 


of the church are considered by Professor Moore as a bridge over which 


antiquity passes to reach the present—as well as a conservator of the past 
and a tiller of the field of the human spirit. The importance of the 
church in the story Professor Moore tells is reflected in the almost two 
hundred-fifty pages devoted to it in the volume. Chief among the many 
aspects of the church treated are: the appearance of the new faith in the 
old world, the early church, the beginnings of the monasteries, and the 
Benedictine age. 

Two chapters in the middle of the volume are concerned with aspects 
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of the subject not suggested in the sub-title, viz., instruction among the 
Arabs and the founding of universities. The chapter entitled “Instruc- 
tion Among the Arabs” portrays the conquest of Islam from about 632 
A. D. to 945, and discusses the various aspects of life in Islam such as 
religion, law, literature, science, mathematics, philosophy, higher educa- 
tion, music and education in general. The contributions of the Arabs 
to Western civilization are effectively set forth in this chapter; and in 
the one iintediately following it are portrayed the activities and learning 
of Abelard aud the founding, the organization, the life within, and the 
curriculum of the medieval universities. The practice of using a large 
amount of source material in the body of the discussion is much in 
evidence in both of these chapters. 

The last three rather lengthy chapters are entitled “Petrarch and 
the Great Renaissance,” “Luther and the Reformation,” and “Loyola 
and the Counter-Reformation.” In each of these chapters the reader 
is introduced to the great personages connected with the origin and 
carrying forward three of the great movements in human history, viz., 
the Renaissance, the Protestant Reformation and the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. The three great leaders, Petrarch, Luther, and Loyola are portrayed 
with much concreteness and vividness in connection with the movements 
they originated and so ably led. 

On the whole, the volumes make available to workers in the history 
of education a body of valuable material arranged in its proper setting. 
Both Professor Moore and The Macmillan Company are to be con- 
gratulated on its appearance in such a readable form. 


The University of Chicago. R. M. Tryon. 


MEDIEVAL HANDBOOKS OF PENANCE 


By Joun T. McNertt anp HeLena M. Gamer. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938. xiv, 476 pages. $4.75. 


The past two decades have seen a great revival of interest in medieval 
penitentials throughout the learned world. American scholarship has 
not been backward in this revival, though little that is really new in the 
matter of editions of texts has been accomplished since the monumental 
work of F. W. H. Wasserschleben, Die Bussordnungen der abendlandi- 
schen Kirchen (1851), and the less epochal and careful, but yet signifi- 
cant, work of H. J. Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher und die Bussdisciplin der 
Kirche (1883). The main task of scholars since the publication of these 
works has been to correct, correlate, and revaluate the penitential books 
so as to clarify their educative function and social significance in an 
age whose morals and manners were crude and untutored. Such a cor- 
relation and revaluation, to be of reliable use, must necessarily be a 
long and difficult process. There are many and serious lacunae in our 
knowledge, most of which are likely to remain. The real authors of 
many of the early penitentials are unknown. Theories of authorship 
must be advanced, tested, modified, and very often rejected. Yet the 
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gain from each such close examination of the texts is, even with negative 
results, very considerable. 

The book before us is a very notable addition to the literature of 
penitential discipline. It consists of a general introduction on the growth 
of penance as a sacrament and a discipline, and the medieval penitentials 
(pp. 3-50), a comprehensive description of the text-tradition, the MSS, 
and their latinity--which was usually bad (pp. 51-71), and translations 
from about seventy-five documents from the fifth to the seventeenth 
centuries (pp. 75-416). Each translation is preceded by a short note 
discussing date, sources, authorship, MSS, and previous editions. Five 
appendices, including a useful list of MSS which contain penitentials, a 
bibliography, and an index complete the book. 

It is not without some interest that the reader notes that the earliest 
known penitential books were in use in Ireland and Wales, that their 
use spread thence to the Frankish kingdom, usually from centers of Irish 
culture, and through and from France to Visigothic Spain. About, the 
end of the ninth century there seems to have set in a decline in the 
vigor of the practise, and by the twelfth century the penitential book 
no longer occupies a place of prominence in the Christian organization. 
A number of questions arise in reading this tremendously useful book 
which one could wish the authors had gone farther toward answering. 
Why did the penitential discipline in this form assume such prominence 
in Ireland and Wales? No attempt is made to connect Lérins with the 
Canons of St. Patrick. Can any connection between Frankish “wergeld” 
and the provisions in Chapter III, canon 1 of the Canones Hibernenses, 
ca. 675, be shown? Was there any direct influence exercised by Merov- 
ingian Gaul upon the practise in Ireland and Wales? Did Benedictine 
monasticism with its well articulated organization have any effect upon 
the penitential discipline? What was the fundamental reason that the 
penitential discipline never assumed so large a place in the life of the 
church on the continent as it did in the British Isles? Bishops could be 
deposed for a great number of offences, according to the canons. There 
can be little doubt that the repetition of the prohibitions indicates repeti- 
tion of the offences. Is there any considerable evidence that the pro- 
visions of the penitentials touching bishops were carried out to any ex- 
tent? Human nature being what it is, one may be permitted to con- 
clude that the very severity of the penances prescribed indicated a large 
degree of non-compliance. 

The extreme value of these penitential books as sources for social, 
legal, and institutional history is beyond any doubt. But as sources for 
religious history their value is relatively not so great. But in times 
when the church had the stupendous task of civilizing a rude people in 
all its ways, religion, society, secular law, and even economics had to 
be brought into a unified scheme. These penitentials show how that task 
was assumed. 


Albers advanced strong arguments for Bede’s authorship of a 
penitential; although McNeill rejects arguments for an early date, he 
admits the possibility of Bede’s authorship of the major part of this 
penitential. This view seems to me completely invalidated by M. L. W. 
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Laistner in a brilliant article in Harvard Theological Review, XXXI 
(October 1938), 263-274, which proves, on a basis of what seems to me 
unimpeachable internal and external evidence, that the work in question 
could not have been written by Bede, but was, on the contrary, written 
by someone on the continent. 


It may not be out of place to suggest some emendations. On p. 78, 
item 11, in the clause “both shall alike exercise penance,” some violence 
is done to the Latin text in which coaequali modifies poenitentia; in item 
16 in “a vampire in the world” the reading of saeculo seems less reason- 
able than speculo. On p. 79, item 22, viro is omitted in the transla- 
tion. On p. 82, item 8, the confusion in translation might be obviated 
by regarding qui as subject of both occiderent and confugiunt, which, 
in addition to being in line with common medieval syntax, yields better 
sense. On p. 300, n. 28, et makes better sense than ut. On p. 353 Robert 
of Flamesbury is insufficiently identified. I should be inclined to believe 
that there arose some confusion in the spelling of the name by a con- 
tinental scribe, to whom, as a class, English names were unfathomable 
mysteries. Throughout the book there is a lack of uniformity in the 
use of signatures of MSS, or if there is uniformity, it is inexpert. It 
is awkward to use this form: MS Rome, Vat. Pal. Lat. 554. The correct 
form would be Vatican, Pal. Lat. MS 554. On p. 443 the library at Cam- 
brai is the Bibliothequeque Communale, not Municipale. Basel is preferable 
to Basle, or, if the French spelling is adopted, Luxembourg should be 
used instead of Luxemburg. On p. 447 the proper signature of the 
Laud MS is Laud Misc. 482. To say (p. 448) that the Biblioteca Vaticana 
is in Rome is to stretch the imagination unduly. The correct location is 
Vatican City. The spelling Baumcker is consistently (pp. 350f., 441) 
used for the correct spelling Baeumker. There are a few omissions in 
the index. A closer perusal of Wilkins’ Concilia would have yielded a 
considerable number of penitential canons in twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth century England that would have rounded out the picture. 


Yet these are only minutiae. It is a work that rests on a great 
amount of careful, prolonged and understanding research that betrays 
the hand of the expert. It will certainly have to be taken account of in 
all subsequent work in this revived field that holds such profitable interest 
for the student of social and spiritual growth in western Europe. 


University of Colorado. S. Harrison Thomson. 


PRE-REFORMATION ENGLAND 


By H. Maynarp Smitu. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
xv, 556 pages. $8.00. 


Canon Smith in his preface gives 1509-1521 as the period with which 
his book has to do, but holds himself free to “look before and after” 
this span of years; and in fact, the greater part of his material is de- 
rived from earlier times. One chapter, for instance, is a forty-five page 
sketch of the history of scholasticism. Such is the structure of the 
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book that it is the second rather than the first of its two “parts” that 
draws the more heavily upon medieval sources. These parts are en- 
titled : “The Condition of Pre-Reformation England” and “The Tendencies 
of the Time Accounted For.” The author's interests lie mainly in the 
history of the church and religion, and the present volume, “if it meets 
with approval,” is to be followed by one on the Reformation. The 
author frankly states that he emphasizes all that is good in the period 
and puts the best possible construction on all that is bad, believing (for 
some unexplained reason) that thereby he is “more likely to approximate 
to the truth.” He thus prepares us for a very optimistic report on the 
Pre-Reformation church. Actually, his historical sense partly overcomes 
this design to be partial; and we may be confident that such “approval”’ 
will be registered as to call forth the second volume. There are sundry 
hints, however, that in the description of the Reformation, Dr. Smith 
will not try to approximate the truth by that emphasis upon the good 
and condoning of the bad which he here professes. 


Our author derives from his analysis the conclusion which he states 
in these words: “Everyone will acknowledge that a deformation was 
necessary, however much they (sic!) dislike the Reformation that took 
place.” This sentence, by the way, offers no index to Dr. Smith’s 
style, which on the whole is flawless and vigorous. We may think it 
unlikely that “everyone will acknowledge,” even after reading this book, 
the need of reformation, but it will not be for lack of evidence. It is 
true that Smith treats the offending monks and prelates with great charity, 
and somewhat pleasantly diagnoses the ecclesiastical diseases; but the 
facts of the case are not, after all, denied or evaded. Dr. Smith admits 
numerous facts in the light of which the religious situation appears far 
from ideal. Among the most informing chapters are those on “The Popular 
Religion,” “Superstition and Abuses,” and “The Literature of the Peo- 
ple.” The data here used have been worked over before; but Smith 
has made them his own. By an exposition of Holy Week ceremonial 
he shows “how a popular religion is liable to be degraded,” and he 
recognizes “popular irreligion” in the profane carols. While pil- 
grimages were losing their appeal to the devout, the most terrifying 
descriptions of purgatory, such as that in Moore’s Supplication of Souls, 
were used to check the sinner. 


In a discussion of “Political Changes” Smith states that “nationalism 
was rampant in England,” and thereby explains the readiness with which 
Englishmen chose between Henry and the pope. The clergy themselves 
were becoming insular. He regrets the persecution of the Lollards, 
but exonerates their persecutors. The surviving Lollard  sectaries 
of Henry VIII’s time are compared with the communists in England 
today. Our author’s opinion that the same extreme class “provided 
most of the victims in Queen Mary’s reign” is not here supported, and! 
will be difficult to substantiate. 


The book offers an interesting example of the way in which a 
scholar’s conscience works under pressure from ecclesiastical preference, 
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Statistics often used to establish the fact of clerical depravity and in- 
capacity are so interpreted as to make the majority of the clergy appear 
innocent and educated. We are warned against the exaggerated im- 
pressions made by the testimony of contemporaries such as Erasmus, 
who wrote fiction, and Colet, “a great rhetorician . . . somewhat 
prone to exaggeration.” The “dirty scurrility” of Simon Fish is not con- 
sidered as evidence on clerical morals. There is something to be said 
for these warnings; and no good historian would fail to make dis- 
counts for partisan or rhetorical exaggeration. But at some points our 
author is himself not free from prejudices that blind him to realities. He 
has utterly failed to take the measure of Wyclif as a religious personality. 
For him Wyclif is no more than “a pragmatical Englishman” who, being 
as proud as St. Francis was humble, became “a pungent pamphleteer.” 
When he licensed preachers in Christ’s name, he was “identifying him- 
self with God.” We find reiterated several times the view that “it is 
the Mass that matters ;” and io those who stick to tradition on this point 
there is afforded a good deal of liberty to persecute the “bibliolaters” 
and “rationalists” who claim new light. Luther’s view of the ‘eucharist 
is unrecognizable from Smith’s statement of it. Cranmer’s wife, since 
the archbishop had married her after taking priest’s orders, is referred 
to as “a lady whom he regarded as his wife.” Such expressions sufficient- 
ly indicate Canon Smith’s ecclesiastical orientation; and he never fails to 
keep his party colors flying. 


There is much good sense in the final chapter which summarizes 
the causes of the Reformation. The spread of secularism in the church, 
in politics, and in popular literature had not destroyed popular devotion; 
but theology was becoming “ever more academic.” ‘When dogma and 
devotion were divorced, the dogmatist went on repeating his shibboleth 
and the devotees declined into superstition”—leaving opportunity for the 
Humanist and the Reformer. Much credit is given to Henry VIII, 
who prevented the triumph of radicalism. 


On page 280 “Ghandi” appears for “Gandhi.” I am at a loss to 
understand why Dr. Smith should say (page 105, note 1): “The Soul 
bell or Forthfarre bell was a custom peculiar to England,” especially 
since in another connection on the same page he quotes Durandus, 
Symbolism of the Churches. In this well-known work, by a French pre- 
late who died in 1296, the statement is made (IV, xiii): “Moreover, 
the bells ought to be rung when anyone is dying, that the people hearing 
this may pray for him.’’ Durandus goes on to explain why the bell is 
tolled twice for a woman, thrice for a man, and for an ecclesiastic as 
many times as he has taken orders. The passing bell must have been 
in widepread use; though the customs connected with it might vary. 
As a common feature of French Catholicism in Quebec, it has been 
celebrated by William Drummond, in whose dialect poem “The Curé of 
Calumette” the good. priest takes with him a bell to ring as he hastens 
on his way to visit the dying. 

The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 
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MEDIEVAL PANORAMA: THE ENGLISH SCENE FROM 
CONQUEST TO REFORMATION 


By G. C. Coutton. Cambridge: at the University Press ; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. xi, 801 pages. $4.00. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN BRITAIN FROM THE CONQUEST TO 
THE REFORMATION 


By G. G. Coutton. Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. xx, 566 pages. $4.50. 


These companion volumes, of which the second is a reprint, follow 
within the same year the distinguished author’s [nquisition and Liberty. 
“Panorama” is a word here happily applied. Who more than Professor 
Coulton has shown us the panorama of medieval life? We never read 
in his pages without realizing how vividly the scenes he portrays tend 
to record themselves upon the mind. In Medieval Panorama he deliber- 
ately undertakes to answer the demand for “history that shall be pic- 
turesque.” “There is little here,’ he confesses, “that I have not said 
already.” Yet what is repeated is freshly arranged and composed; and 
the book has qualities that, in the opinion of this reviewer, will prob- 
ably assure it a wider and more enduring demand than any of his 
previous works can claim. Coulton has limitations as an interpreter of 
the main trends of history. His great merit is that, with ample knowl- 
edge and sure artistic touch, he can show us scené and action. Some- 
times, too, a flood of light is shed upon great matters by a very few 
words. Here, for example, is a, sentence that illuminates the religious 
history of a millennium: “For something like a thousand years the 
average price of a Bible was at least equal to the whole yearly income 
of a well-to-do priest.” 


This book is panorama and not drama. Its contents follow a reason- 
able but not a necessary sequence, and most chapters may be profitably 
read by themselves. Such is the author’s literary felicity that he asks 
little more of concentrated effort on the reader’s part than is required 
of the attendant at a good screen play. Many of the chapters form sum- 
mary statements of well-defined topics, such as may be used with profit 
by the student taking his first steps in medieval history. “Chivalry,” 
“The Monastery,” ““The Ghetto,” “Medicine,” are among the titles on which 
curiosity is thus tentatively met. Much illustrative material is briefly 
set forth in chapters on “Trade and Travel,” “Just Price and Usury,” 
“Sports and Theatre,” “Justice and Police.” It is characteristic of his 
emphasis and method that the author remarks on the disproportionate 
attention given of late to the medieval theory of the Just Price, and the 
“neglect of the equally important evidence as to practice,” and then pro- 
ceeds by a series of instances to illustrate monastic banking. Coulton 
has a happy way of making his reader painlessly aware of bibliographical 
data, and he takes occasion to point in passing to many recent studies. 
Statements from standard histories and bright gems of literature are 
readily employed, as if from a reservoir of memory. On one page we 
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meet Horace, Herbert, and Henley, on another Heine and Carlyle. Dr. 
Coulton’s well known anticlerical slant on the Middle Ages is discernible 
throughout the book, and the later chapters, notably “the Fight for the 
Bible,” picture the accumulating abuses of pre-Reformation decades. 

Eight plates and twenty-six other illustrations are given. Proof 
errors are almost completely eliminated. A variation in spelling has. led 
to the appearance in the Index of “Manning, Robert” and “Mannyng 
of Bourne” (why not “Brunne’?) as distinct persons. On page 237 
“ever” appears for “every.” 

The new edition of Social Life in Britain bears stamped in red on 
its jackets the words “Cheap Edition.’ Forty illustrations add to the 
interest and realism of the book. It is unnecessary to review this well- 
tried collection of sources. There is no correspondence in arrangement 
between these two volumes which cover the same field of medieval 
England, but the source book contains many documents referred to in 
the new work. Both books are well manufactured and moderately priced. 


The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


THECCRACY AND TOLERATION 


A STUDY OF THE DISPUTES IN DUTCH CALVINISM 
FROM 1600-1650 


By Douctas Nosss. Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. xiv, 280 pages. $4.65. 


Mr. Nobbs adds still another important contribution to the study of 
the theological controversies which divided the Netherlands in the seven- 
teenth century and which were before the century was out to lay in 
waste the once solid masonry of Calvinistic thought. The author de- 
votes himself to a careful analysis of the theological disputes precipitated 
during the Arminian crisis and finally dissipated in the trivial pamphlets 
that end the discussion during the later decades of the century. Mr. 
Nobbs would apparently agree that the earlier giants involved in that 
almost epical struggle very nearly exhausted the substance of the con- 
troversy, just as the ferocity of the conflict between the orthodox and 
the Remonstrants exhausted the patience of rulers charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of sovereignty and frayed the good temper of a merchant 
aristocracy now far more interested in the profitable intricacies of com- 
merce than in the complexities of dogma. Dutch theological thought, 
as mirrored in Mr. Nobb’s excellent discussion, seems sterile and 
intellectually bankrupt after the appearance of the impressive Jus Ma- 
jestatis of Apollonius in 1642-3. 

The work under review is a careful, closely written, and compre- 
hensive discussion and analysis of an extraordinarily difficult and elusive 
body of materials. Mr. Nobbs exhibits a thorough knowledge of his 
sources, his estimates are critical, and his argument iis well sustained. 
His admirable treatment of the thought of Vedelius (pp. 111-129) would 
appear to this reviewer to be by far the most adequate in any language, 
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while his discussion of Voetius (pp. 143-178), though rather rigidly 
limited to the theological implications of his thought, is certainly the 
soundest consideration of this important thinker available in English. 


It might be suggested that Mr. Nobbs concerns himself too closely 
with the details of theological controversy. In one sense the treatment 
seems to be conceived in vacuo; certainly it exhibits a regrettable neglect 
of the political and economic forces which were in this century exercis- 
ing such decisive influence upon the fabric of Dutch political and re- 
ligious thought. The rise of a cold and sceptical secularism, so marked 
in Holland, is hinted at more than once, but its profoundly important 
consequences in Dutch thought are never explored. Nor does Mr. 
Nobbs deal adequately with the widespread indifference which was the 
inevitable fruit of a long and bitter quarrel over dogmatic problems 
that, as Maurice of Nassau once hinted, possess no possibility of human 
solution. It would seem, too, that the author neglects to bring into clear 
emphasis the implications for Protestant orthodoxy of the collapse of 
Calvinistic theology under the sustained and beautifully executed as- 
saults of the Arminians and their successors. Mr. Nobbs might, in brief, 
have afforded us a somewhat larger and more philosophical view of the 
difficult and interesting’ subject to which he has lent an able treatment. 


Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. W. K. Jordan. 


THOMAS FULLER’S THE HOLY STATE 
AND THE PROFANE STATE 


Edited by MaximMILiaAN Grarr WALTEN. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 2 vols., xv, 502; vii, 441 pages. 


The second volume is a somewhat reduced facsimile of the first 
(1642) edition of Fuller’s States. The first volume contains a biographical 
and critical introduction, one hundred and eighty pages of notes on the 
text in the first volume and a more reduced facsimile of the Life of An- 
dronicus, which appeared in the 1648 and later editions of the States. The 
placing of the notes in another volume than that of the text is not ideal, 
but to append them to the text would have made the volumes very unequal. 


Mr. Walten’s introduction is for the most part a learned and instruc- 
tive discussion of the four types of composition represented in the States 
—the essay, the character, the courtesy-book and the biography, in relation 
to each genre setting Fuller in his place in literary history. The twenty-five 
writings which can be called essays belong early in the development of this 
form in English. ‘Probably with Bacon’s work the essay, as a distinct and 
definite form, was popularized in England.” The editor finds that Fuller 
was indebted to Bacon more than to any other writer, and presents his 
reasons for this judgment in his notes. Fuller, he says, “forms a kind of 
connecting-link between the two greatest English essayists—Bacon and 
Lamb—the former having influenced him and the latter having been in- 
fluenced by him.” As for the character, Mr. Walten notes that it “was the 
most popular non-religious prose type of the seventeenth century.” Its 
development from the Theophrastian original by Joseph Hall, Overbury 
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and Earle in England is described, and then Fuller’s individual use of it. 
He eschewed the conventional “witty” style, to which he was naturally 
inclined, in favor of straightforwardness, and he turned from abstract 
moralizing to concrete examples, so that his characters approximate to the 
biography or the serious novel. Fuller's relation to the courtesy-book, pre- 
senting patterns of conduct for various callings and stations, leads to a dis- 
cussion reaching into high antiquity. In this literary type he found one of 
his chief influences, Richard Brathwaite (1588-1673). To him Mr. Walten 
concludes, and supports this in the notes, that Fuller owed more than to 
any other writer except Bacon. 

Fuller as a biographer receives extended and valuable consideration. 
While he is better known in this aspect through his later Worthies, the 
editor thinks that the thirty biographical sketches in The Holy State and 
The Profane State have not been appreciated. His eminent qualifications 
for writing lives—he had “an insatiable curiosity, a catholic taste, great 
learning, keen powers of observation, excellent judgment, a remarkable 
memory, patience, industry and a firm desire for truth... He was a great 
moderate and surprisingly tolerant for his age; he was kindly and sympa- 
thetic, ingenuous and sincere .. . Moreover he had a profound knowledge 
of human nature, and he was an excellent story teller’—would have borne 
yet more fruit, it is observed, if he had not been hampered by the didactic 
tradition which kept biography in infancy. His great store of authorities 
and models is set forth—Plutarch, Machiavelli, Guicciardini, De Thou 
and many others. The significance of the States for church history ap- 
pears not only in many facts and portraits in the lives, but also in Fuller’s 
choice and treatment of certain subjects, in which he indirectly maintained 
the Anglican position against Roman Catholics and dissenters. Greater 
significance of course attaches to him in this field because of his Church- 
History of Britain and lVorthies. 

Mr. Walten’s notes display very wide reading and _ interestingly 
exhibit the wealth of Fuller’s sources. His texts are the result of careful 
collation of copies. His bibliographical information is complete. He is 
warmly and intelligently appreciative of Fuller as a man and a writer, if 
perhaps somewhat over-enthusiastic. Nothing more could be asked in the 
editing of a literary classic. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
IN ENGLAND 
FroM THE CONVENTION OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT TO THE RESTORATION, 


1640-1660: THe REVOLUTIONARY EXPERIMENTS AND 
DoMINANT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


By W. K. Jorpan. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. 560 
pages. $5.00. 


Professor Jordan continues to make rapid progress in his survey of 
the development of religious toleration in England. To the two earlier 
volumes already reviewed in this journal (I, 235-7; VI, 76-77) he has 
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now added a third, extending over the important period from 1640 to 
1660. The new volume does not, however, complete the author’s treat- 
ment of these years, for it covers only half the topics on which we are 
accustomed to find discussion in this series. There are sections on the 
issue of religious toleration in the political struggles of the period, and 
on Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist thought on this problem. But 
the contributions of laymen, Anglicans, and the sectarian extremists re- 
main to be examined in a fourth volume, which is to conclude the study. 
With his usual skill, Mr. Jordan guides us through the maze of what 
was said on his theme, not only by such familiar figures as Thomas Ed- 
wards, Richard Baxter, and Roger Williams, but by a host of minor 
theorists as well. In his answers to the difficult questions of why they 
said what they did and how it is to be interpreted, he is perhaps not al- 
ways so happy. Despite the introductory section on the political con- 
troversy during this period the preponderant emphasis on theory as 
such and the author’s passionate devotion to religious toleration as a good 
in itself seem to color the judgments which he pronounces. Thus 
Baptist pamphlets are confidently preferred (pp. 459-60) to Louise 
Fargo Brown’s impressive massing of evidence on Baptist practices 
when estimating the degree of tolerance shown by this group. With a 
somewhat wearisome reiteration Presbyterian pronouncements on_ the 
subject are ascribed to bigotry, while Independent arguments for tolera- 
tion are accepted at their face value. It is somewhat surprising that no 
account is taken of J. H. Hexter’s sizable thesis, “The Rise of the In- 
dependent Party,” worked out at the author’s own university a few years 
ago and briefly summarized in a few paragraphs in a recent article in the 
American Historical Review (XLIV (1938), 42-46). From that it 
might appear that as a result of the very complicated political maneuver- 
ing of the early 1640's, what the Independents thought it expedient to 
put in print at the time did not always represent the true judgment of 
the party. It is accordingly possible that there was not in fact the great 
disparity which the author professes to see between their theory and 
that more conservative non-separatist variety of thought which he calls 
Congregational. On these moot points of distinction between theory and 
practice, expedience and sincerity, obviously no absolute certainty is pos- 
sible and it seems probable that opinions will always differ. But that 
Mr. Jordan has provided us with a very useful chart of an extraordinarily 
difficult field of thought there can be no possible doubt whatever. 


University of Chicago. M. M. Knappen. 


SWEDENBORG: LIFE AND TEACHINGS 


By GEorGE TrospripGe. New York: Swedenborg Foundation, 1938. 346 
pages. 25 cents. 


A revised edition of the New Church’s standard life of its founder, 
issued in commemoration of the 250th anniversary of his birth. Though 
scarcely a “biography” in the modern sense of the term, and though 
strictly orthodox in its point of view, the book is a useful exposition, 
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with considerably more emphasis on the “teachings” than on the “life” 
of Swedenborg. Like most New Church studies, it suffers from the 
inability to see Swendenborg in the light of his epoch, and presents no 
picture at all of the cultural environment in which his genius developed. 
A hero thus presented, as it were in a vacuum, can hardly be expected 
to be very intelligible. 
Columbia University. Marguerite B. Block. 
THE JESUITS OF THE MIDDLE UNITED STATES 


By Gitpert J. GarraGHan, S. J. New York: America Press, 1938. 
3 vols. $15.00. 


These three volumes should be called, without exaggeration, a re- 
ligious epic of that most American of American phenomena, the chang- 
ing frontier, and, in another sense, they merit the title “editio princeps.” 
Dr. Garraghan, the deeply scholarly Research Professor of History at 
Loyola University, after twenty-five years of untiring preparation, has 
given us, from a full heart and mind, critical and noteworthy story 
of the part played by the members of his Society in the civil and religious 
developement of the ‘““Middle West”—a vast expanse of territory com- 
prising more than fifteen of our present states. He has written his 
stirring story from the treasures of European, Canadian, and American 
archives. Indeed, the almost total absence of printed information on the 
history of the midwestern Jesuits forced the author to rely completely on 
original and unpublished sources. The work should henceforth be re- 
quired reading for any student of American history. 

Following “a broadly topical rather than stiffly chronological” 
method of treatment, the author, in a pleasant and readable style, brings 
us over the various periods of growth during the hundred years be- 
tween 1823 and 1923. He emphasizes, in six well chosen divisions, the 
major triumphs of the Black Robes—their religious service on the Mis- 
sourl frontier, their missions among the Indians, and their great work 
in the field of education. In his introductory chapter, “The Jesuits of 
Mid-America, 1673-1763,”’ we have a brief record of the efforts made 
by the Jesuits of New France to Christianize and civilize the savage 
population of mid-continental North America. It is a story known to 
every American schoolboy. It began with the appearance at Sault Ste. 
Marie, in the present state of Michigan, of two Jesuit fathers, Isaac 
Jogues and Charles Raymbault, in the year 1641, and it came to a climax 
in 1673, when Father Jacques Marquette and Louis Jolliet discovered 
the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. Thereafter, in the em- 
pire building of New France, until 1763, the priest is linked with the 
pioneer, the missionary with the colonial official. The history of our 
continent, during this period, would be sketchy without due mention of 
Claude Dablon, Claude Allouez, Sebastian Rasles, and many other 
Jesuit names linked with the work begun in the Mississippi Valley by 
Father Marquette, the priest-discoverer. When the ungrateful decree 
of the Louisiana Superior Council closed the Jesuit houses and deported 
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their inmates, during 1763, it could not efface a record of achievement 
so lustrous. The last of the missionaries, Sebastien Louis Merin, lived 
on at Prairie du Rocher, Illinois, until 1777, as a lone sentinel of past 
glories. 

Father Garraghan establishes a link between the Jesuits of New France 
and the twelve Belgian Jesuits who arrived at Florissant, Missouri, in 
1823, in answer to the appeal of Bishop DuBourg of Louisiana. He bears 
witness to the fact that the older inhabitants of the Mississippi valley 
had not forgotten the old Jesuits, and he quotes from the Baltimore 
archdiocesan archives a petition sent to Bishop Carroll, in 1810, by the 
people of the Illinois country, pleading for a Jesuit missionary. 

The author then begins his main chronicle of the work of the mid- 
western Jesuits during the nineteenth century. Their second coming 
finds them no longer just missionaries: they take a high place among the 
prime movers in the cultural developement of the West. Van Quicken- 
borne and his eleven companions came upon the scenes of earlier Jesuit 
conquests, just as the thrusts westward which followed the war of 1812 
had reached their crest, and they made the base of their own operations 
the very “gateway to the West,”’ Missouri. Through Missouri the heroes 
of our nation building marched, and it is not an insignificant fact that 
the Jesuit archives reveal frequent business dealings with William Clark 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition, and many personal contacts between 
Jesuit missionaries, notably De Smet, and men like John McLoughlin, 
“Father of Oregon.” 

The Belgian Jesuits became “circuit riders’ of the Catholic faith, 
visiting the rural Catholic white settlers along the Missouri frontier and 
welcoming the new people. Van Quickenborne alone, in a year, traveled 
over 4,000 miles, baptized more than 200, and made the happy discovery 
of some 1300 unknown Catholics in Illinois and Missouri. True sons 
of Ignatius, the small band undertook courageously the work of edu- 
cation. Only a few years after their arrival, they took over the defunct 
St. Louis College, and in four years were able to raise it to the rank of 
a university, the pioneer center of higher education in the trans- Mississippi 
West. It was not long before the foundations of other higher institutions 
were laid: Marquette, Loyola in Chicago, Detroit, Creighton, Xavier, 
John Carroll, Regis, while, in ever increasing numbers, parochial and 
secondary schools were to be found in the vast territory manned by 
the Jesuits. This is a page of America’s expansion, a page of her 
cultural developement, too often neglected by those who write of the 
changing frontier, and it is well that Father Garraghan has devoted a 
substantial part of his three volumes to the work of the western Jesuits 
in the field of education. How significant is the foundation, in 1851, 
of Santa Clara University, when California was just beginning to throb 
with our national life! 

Meanwhile, the early Jesuits were faithful to the prime purpose for 
their presence in the territory of Bishop du Bourg: work among the 
Indians. Almost on the morrow of their arrival they founded an Indian 
school, which, though destined to fail, was an earnest of future success 
in this chosen work. From their first establishment in Indian country, 
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the Kickapoo Indian Mission (1836-41), a few miles above Fort Leaven- 
worth, followed shortly by the Potawatami Mission of Council Bluffs 
(1838-41), to the founding of the many successful missions beyond the 
Rockies, in the Oregon and California territory, the Black Robes proved 
themselves true friends of the vanishing American. 

The name of the stalwart Belgian, Father Peter De Smet, though not 
alone among courageous Jesuit missionaries, stands out as that of an 
“august figure in our national history.” Father Garraghan devotes an 
interesting and monumental chapter to this great personage. “In the 
history of the middle Western Jesuits almost the most significant factor 
for a quarter of a century and more was the work of Father De Smet .. .” 
He spoke not only to America, but to Europe, in his zeal for the Indian 
nissions. His numberless letters, many already in book form and in 
several languages, are used by our author to give us some notion of 
the greatness of this man, chosen several times by our government as its 
peace envoy to the hostile western tribes beyond the Rockies. The 
letters, with hand drawn maps, continue to be of use to American his- 
torians, ethnologists, and cartographers. A man of remarkable sacrifice 
and courage, with deep seated virtue, it is no wonder that the Indians 
looked upon Father De Smet’s “departure from the earth as a terrible 
calamity.” 

One hundred and more years have gone by. The Missouri territory 
of the Jesuits has been divided several ways. The eleven followers of 
Father Van Quickenborne have multiplied into thousands. The educa- 
tional system of the Jesuits has developed from a defunct college to a 
gigantic network of cultural units—secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities—and, for this precious legacy of learning, they deserve a 
high place in the history of our nation. The missions they fostered 
among the Indians have dwindled as the objects of their care vanished, 
but the tally in the Book of Life must be very high for Father De 
Smet and his companions. 

The reviewer has penned these words with a great deal of satis- 
faction, because he considers Father Garraghan’s work a long needed 
contribution to Catholic Americana. Too often have our chronicles of 
achievement been mere catalogues of names and dates. Too seldom 
have our writers fitted the story of the Catholic Church in America into 
the national story, of which it forms such an intimate part. All praise, 
then, to the genial and solid scholar of Loyola, and to the America Press 
for giving us an elegant and attractive production of Father Garraghan’s 
long years of labor. 


Dunwoodie Seminary, Yonkers. Thomas J. McMahon. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF PARLEY P. PRATT 


Edited by his son, PARLEY P. Pratt Jr. Third edition. Salt Lake City: 
Deseret Book Company, 1938. 471 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 


The first edition of this most important source book dealing with 
one of the leading figures in the early history of the Mormons appeared 
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in 1874. A second edition was issued in 1888. The former editions 
have long ago been exhausted and it has become increasingly difficult to 
pick up second-hand copies. Hence the need for this third edition. The 
only changes noted in the third edition, when compared with the first, 
is the addition of another introduction, an appendix devoted to the 
genealogy of the Pratt family, and some extra pictures. Several of the 
pictures used have been taken from well-known historical works without 
credit being given to their original source. 

Parley P. Pratt was one of the first of the original band of “twelve 
apostles” to be associated with Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism. 
He was made an apostle on February 21, 1835, in the Mormon Temple 
at Kirkland, Ohio. He was sent on a mission to England in 1840 and 
again in 1846, and while there began the Millenial Star which con- 
tinued as a Mormon periodical for many years. Pratt headed a Mormon 
party that visited California in 1851 and later went on a mission to 
Chile. He was the author of several important Mormon works and was 
instrumental in securing the election of Brigham Young as the successor 
to Joseph Smith. 

No matter how much Gentile readers might be out of sympathy with 
Mormon doctrines and practices, yet they need to read this book if 
they wish to have an intelligent understanding of the background of this 
remarkable movement. As an autobiography, the book is weak in many 
places, especially in the early years of Pratt’s life. About one-fourth 
of the volume is given over to the story of the expulsion of the Mormons 
from Missouri. This part gives us a detailed account of Pratt’s prison 
experiences during this period. 

In 1937 Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho, published The Archer 
of Paradise, a biography of Parley P. Pratt by Reva Stanley, the great- 
granddaughter of the first Parley P. Pratt. Reva Stanley claims that the 
family took great liberties with Pratt’s original journals. This is ap- 
parent when we compare the book under review with her account. For 
instance, the book under review says very little about Pratt’s many wives 
and his home life. The new appendix in this third edition gives the in- 
teresting list of his twelve wives and his thirty children, but we find 
only scattered references to any of these people in the text of the book. 
Reva Stanley’s biography, which also rests upon the original journals, 
fills out many of these blank sections of the published autobiography. 

Pratt was killed in 1857 in an affair which involved the wife of a 
San Francisco citizen, Hector McLean. Mrs. McLean, a convert to 
Mormonism, deserted her husband and went to Salt Lake where she lived 
for a time in Pratt’s home. She then went to Texas. She planned to 
meet Pratt in Arkansas. McLean and six companions overtook Pratt 
and killed him. Nothing is said in the volume under review of the in- 
cidents leading up to this final act in Pratt’s life. 

In spite of such liberties taken with the original journals, the 
autobiography will remain a most important source document dealing 
with Mormonism. The book gives some lengthy discourses delivered 
by Pratt and others in behalf of their faith. Herein we read of the 
adoring faith the Mormons placed in Joseph Smith. We read of Pratt 
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healing the sick by the laying on of hands and by prayer. He cast out 
demons. He had dreams and visions. He was a zealous and indefatig- 
able worker for his religion. 

Students of American church history are indebted to the Deseret 
Book Company for the republication of this important Mormon docu- 
ment. 


San Francisco Theological Seminary, Clifford M. Drury. 
San Anselmo, California. 


HISTORY OF METHODISM IN UTAH 


By H. M. Merkev. Colorado Springs, Colorado: Dentan Printing Co., 
1938. 269 pages. $2.50. 


The author, who was at one time a Methodist pastor in Utah, has 
written an interesting account of the Methodist Mission in the land of 
the Mormons based upon official records (including the only complete 
file of the minutes of the Utah Mission), letters, biographies, and 
personal interviews. The treatment is enriched by the inclusion of more 
than sixty photographs and other illustrations of persons and places. 


The first chapter is largely introductory. The second consists of 
biographical sketches of the superintendents of the Utah Mission in 
their chronological order. The earliest of these, Thomas Corwin Iliff 
(superintendent from 1876 to 1900) was a courageous circuit rider in 
the Peter Cartwright tradition. During his long tenure, the mission 
grew from a few struggling churches in 1876 to a total of forty-one in 
1900. This chapter is followed by brief histories of the sixteen in- 
dividual churches that are now under Methodist control. This reduction, 
so the Rev. Mr. Merkel explains, does not indicate the abandonment of 
the field, but is the result of co-operation with other Protestant de- 
nominations whereby the weaker churches have been consolidated. The 
last chapter discusses the aims and results of the Utah Mission. In the 
beginning the main objective of the missionaries was the conversion of 
the Mormons to Methodism. This attitude engendered friction and 
suspicion, and in some instances open hostility. But now, according to 
the present superintendent, the purpose is not primarily to make Meth- 
odists out of Mormons, “but so to live among them that the beauty of 
Jesus will be revealed . . . Our concern should be that both they 
and we should be saints, God’s people.” With this changing emphasis 
there is increasing co-operation and goodwill between the two groups, 
which is reflected in the author’s sympathetic attitude towards certain 
aspects of Mormonism. The chief result of Methodist work in Utah 
has not been conversion, for there are scarcely more than 2,000 Metho- 
dists in Utah, and many of these have come from other states; but, as 
Mr. Merkel suggests, due to Protestant missionary activity the Mormons 
are gradually moving over to the Protestant position, at the same time 
retaining the identity of the Mormon church. The book concludes with 
appendices, largely statistical in nature, and an index. 
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The author is to be highly commended for his indefatigable in- 
dustry in locating source materials for his study of an interesting and 
unique segment of the history of Methodism in America. The chief sug- 
gestion, if one might be offered, is that the writer might well have 
included a chapter preceding the biographies of individuals and the 
history of local churches giving a connected history of the Methodist 
work at Utah. 


The Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. Martin Rist. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By RaymMonp Corrican, S. J. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1938. 
xviii, 326 pages. $3.50. 


The author of the present study of the church and her relation to 
her foes in the nineteenth century has restricted his work to a graphic 
presentation of affairs of France and Germany, and only incidentally of 
other European countries. The foes are classified as capitalism, liberal- 
ism, nationalism, and secularism which gave rise to a multiplicity of 
other “isms” described in the appendix (pp. 301-310). Yet the bulk 
of the work is reserved to a review of the acts of the successive popes, 
with occasional glimpses at the affairs of the clergy and laity. The chap- 
ter on missions is restricted to a rapid outline of the growth of the 
church in the United States. The text of the so-called Syllabus which 
condemns eighty modern errors is reprinted in an Appendix (pp. 289- 
295). Another Appendix treats of the problem of separation of church 
and state. A chronological table and a bibliographical note add to the 
value of this practical outline. 


Yet with all the limitations of the scope of the work considered, 
the author is conscious of omissions in details, so that “innumerable facts 
might be mentioned in the text, even another and better book might be 
written” on the subject (p. 281). The defects of the book are not 
merely omissions of details but also of vital points. The rdle of German 
philosophy is not properly valuated, the religious forces working for a 
regeneration of the laitv are passed over to a great degree, and the training 
of a more ecclesiastically minded clergy is complete'y omitted. The 
earlier popes are mainly considered from the political vantage-ground, 
so that Gregory XVI finds little praise. The foes combatted by the later 
popes are those who undermine the foundations of Christianity. In the 
struggle about the “mixed marriages,” the relations between Catholics 
and Protestants were involved. while the Jewish question is not treated 
at all, not even the celebrated “Mortara affair.” Occasionally, one comes 


across unwarranted generalizations; however, positive errors are prac- 
tically eliminated, making allowance for a certain national bent. 


The author intended his book to be “an introductory interpretation 
of the nineteenth century” and as such his somewhat summary study de- 
serves all praise. The bibliographical note refers the readers to larger 
works and to the wealth of sources used by him in compiling the present 
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work. Marginal notes and illustrations enhance the practical value of 
the book. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. John M. Lenhart, O. M. Cap. 







THE ICONOGRAPHY OF TIBETAN LAMAISM 


By ANTOINETTE K. Gorpon. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939. xxxii, 120 pages. $16.00. 












After a short introductory presentation of the development of 
Buddhism into Lamaism., the work describes and illustrates by drawings, 
photographs, or color plates the various Lamaist symbols, paintings, 
classifications of sacred images, of the various forms of the Buddha and 
other gods, male and female, and deified human beings. A very extensive 
bibliography is appended. The work is magnificently illustrated and 
every conceivable aid is furnished to such readers as are unacquainted 
with the technicalities of the subject. It is a rare addition to the literature 
of Buddhism and Lamaism, important to all students of the history of 
religions and art. 
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